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The standard by which all wax drawing 

cravons are judged. Clean. compact. per- #1 

Produce manent. waterproof. In boxes of 6. 8, 12, § 

16, 24 and #8 colors or in bulk. : 






Better Work 


and teach respect for 









good quality 


PRESSED 
CRAYON 


Bunty SMITH 














PERMA PRESSED CRAYON 
spec ially processed for both broad work and 
fine detail. Velvety texture. Never rubs. In boxes 
of S and 16 colors or um bulk 








ARTISTA WATER COLORS 


Known for their strength. brilliance. and excellent 
mixing properties. Semi-moist and dry cakes. 


Sets of £ to 16 colors 


SHAW 
FINGER PAINT 


The original finger 
paint, available in sets 
With paper. instructions and spatulas. or in COLORED AN-DU-SEPTIC 


| r ~ LF ii ‘s ic ms . . 
milk from 2 oz. to gallon jars. In 6 color Hustions chalk crayon fer wills 


ine board or paper work. Extra 





fine quality. Available in’ boxes 


of 12. 24 and T4## sticks, in 24 


























ARTISTA FLEXOLA PAINT eat ES eae 
Remarkable new water-soluble paint which 
can be made to act 3 ways—like water color. 
tempera or oil paint. In sets or single tubes. 
. 
. 
ARTISTA FRESCOL | 
Drv. compact colors. applied without 
; \ water. Can vive an effect of water color. : / 
: ‘ te ARTISTA TEMPERA j 
AMAZART ot pastel or charcoal. Sets of 5 and 8 colors i 
. in metal boxes. Available in 26 perfectly in- j 
Sensational new paint \ termixing colors including 
that decorates and mon- \ black, white. gold and silver. 
ovrams fabries. wood. In sets and single glass jars ' 
vlass. metal and pottery a TEMPE RA. up toa gallon size i 
right from the tube. No oa f bs ) CLAYOLA ey CAT Olas ' 
—— needed. 6 bright tj ~ Permanently plastic modeling 
= Se : : 
sani cLAYor material which can be used 
atiian oA over and over. Harmless. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, published every month except July and August. 





walerproof, stainless. 14 to 5 
Ib. bars—in 9 mellow colors. 


Art and Craft Catalog sent on request. Address Dept. SA 


BINNEY & SMITH CO, 


41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Publication office, The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 


Worcester, Massachusetts. Entered as second-class matter, August 1, 1917, at the Post Office at Worcester, Massachusetts, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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ARTISTA® TEMPERA is used so frequently 
for wash drawings that many teachers and stu- 
dents forget that one of Artista’s important 
purposes is for poster and show card lettering. 
These smooth, creamy colors cover large or small 
areas evenly and completely and can be used 
over a first coat without flaking off. Available 
in 26 colors including black, white, gold and 
silver, and in all size jars, from Student to Gal- 
lon sizes. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO., NEW YORK.17, N. Y. Makers of Crayola Drawing Crayon 
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Party Ideas and Decorations, from 
Hobby Fair to Spring Prom 


are found on the 41 pages of this delightfully illus- 
trated book from the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company titled ‘‘Parties with Purpose.’ Every 
page is filled with photographs, diagrams, and 
instructions on how to create decorations, favors, 
and even recipes for special occasions. Your art 
students will feel as if this booklet was published 
especially for them, with the colorful cover showing 
a place setting with palette place card, a pert 
crepe-paper artist, complete with beard and beret, 
at work on his masterpiece that is on the easel 
before him. This sets the mood for festivity that is 
carried throughout the book, including the details 
that make party committee work so much simpler— 
how to make decorations, what theme to use—and 
how to achieve unusual effects with minimum effort 
and expense. 

“Pages from the Calendar’ is a section that 
everyone will enjoy, featuring table decorations 
for every month of the year. Especially timely is 
the Valentine centerpiece of red crepe paper, 
white stock, spool wire, and ribbon that makes a 
heart as attractive and sentimental as the day itself. 
March comes along with an Irish castle, a Sham- 
rock nut cup, and green candle holders, followed 
by an April bunny on a flower-sprinkled table. 
May is a gay birdhouse, and the school year is 
brought to a close with an academic flourish—a 
silhouette of a graduate in cap and gown, flanked 
by diploma candlesticks. 

How about having an Artist Ball sponsored by 
the art department? You'll find all of the ideas for 
decoration and entertainment on pages 16 and 17. 
If you'd like to send Winter on its way in a grand 
style, pages 24 and 25 give you plans and decora- 
tions for a Crystal Ball, complete with a frozen 
fountain of cellophane and blue Christmas lights. 

Hat Hints, Napkin Notes, Favor Fluff—these are 
the inviting titles that help to make the party that 
your committee sponsors, an occasion that following 
classes will strive to equal. Send 28 cents for your 
copy of “Parties with Purpose” to Secretary, The 
SCHOOL ARTS Family, 102 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., before March 31, 1950. 


* * * 


Hunt Pen Company Offers Six Lettering 
Lessons 


You can almost imagine that a skilled instructor 
is standing by to help you teach successful lettering 
with these 19- by 1214-inch charts. Comments and 
suggestions in smaller print at the bottom of the 
instruction lines offer the fundamentals as well as 


9-a 


the fine points of lettering, such as the correct posi- 
tion for holding the pen, slant of the paper, how to 
improve your stroke, how to give a finished look to 
letters, and all kinds of tips that have proven their 
worth in classroom and commercial lettering. 

Chart One starts with exercises leading into the 
construction of Gothic letters, showing the three 
points of contact of the hand with the desk, and 
every stroke is shown in black to indicate details, 
with arrows showing the direction of the strokes. 
Chart Two covers single stroke Gothic alphabet. 
The third chart explains single stroke Roman alpha- 
bets, with numbered steps, as well as Bold Roman 
alphabets. Chart Four demonstrates Roman Italics, 
which in turn lead to ‘‘Old English’’ single stroke 
Text alphabet, and Bold English Text. The sixth 
and final chart explains and demonstrates Manu- 
script writing, including capitals, numerals, and 
various styles. 

This six-chart course in lettering is available for 
only 8 cents including 3 cents for forwarding your 
request. Ask for your Hunt Pen Lettering Charts 
from the Secretary, The SCHOOL ARTS Family, 
102 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before 
March 31, 1950. 






This column brings to you a 
cross section of current pub- 
lications of interest to art and 
craft teachers. 


Handicrafts of New England by Allen H. 
Eaton. Harper and Brothers, Publishers. 374 
pages. Size, 6 by 9 inches. 128 illustrations, 21 
chapters. Price, $5.00. 

Allen Eaton's intense interest in and complete 
understanding of his subject is reflected on every 
page, making this new publication as readable for 
the layman as it is for the experienced craftsman. 
Survey-like in breadth, this book presents the his- 
tory and development of New England handicrafts 
from their beginning, when, born of necessity, they 
unknowingly created the beginning of modern 
industry, to their present increasingly important 
place as one of the most deeply satisfying of 
activities for all. 

Warmly interpreted biographies of outstanding 
craftsmen in each important field of activity are the 
result of visits in their homes, and of watching them 
at work. This sets the friendly, informal pace of the 
entire book that contains 21 chapters, with such 
subjects as—Pilgrim Handicrafts and Some Early 
Industries, The Arts and Crafts Movement and 
Handicrafts Today, Craftsmen in Wood, Basketry, 
Spinning and Weaving by Hand, Knitting, Netting, 
Lace Making, and Crocheting, Handmade Rugs 
and Carpets, the Dyeing of Materials and the 
Decorating of Surfaces, New England Pottery, 
Carving and Whittling, etc. Beautiful full-page 
photographs of craftsmen and their creations over 

(Continued on page 9-a) 


The 
SEARCHLIGHT 


SPOTTING ART EDUCATION NEWS 
FROM EVERYWHERE 


Dr. Glen Lukens, Advisory Editor of 
SCHOOL ARTS since 1937, has received richly 
deserved commendation for the important part he 
has taken in the development of the California 
Ceramics Industry. An article telling about Dr. 
Lukens and his leadership in the pottery field was 
printed in the November 19 issue of the SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST. The title of the article— 
“Dining OF the Rainbow."’ It will be well worth 
checking through your back copies to read this 
colorfully-illustrated article. 


* * + 


Important Dates for Art Teachers are 
those on which the Art Association Conventions 
are to be held. Eastern Arts Association will meet 
April 12-15 at the Hotel Statler in New York 
City. Western Arts Association will convene at 
the Palmer House in Chicago, Illinois, April 3-6. 
The St. Charles Hotel in New Orleans, Louisiana 
will be the scene of the Southeastern Arts Associa- 
tion Convention, April 26-29. 


* * * 


Deans and Directors of Leading Schools 
of Design held their annual meeting in Cincinnati, 
November 28 and 29. Royal Bailey Farnum, 
President of the National Association of Schools 
of Design, presided at the meeting. This was the 
fifth meeting of the Association since its organiza- 
tion in 1945. 


Latin American Art Exhibits Available 
trom the Pan-American Union will add interest to 
any art classroom. We have just received a notice 
of the availability of paintings, drawings, and 
kodachrome slides from the Department of Cultural 
Affairs, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 
Write to this address for details of exhibits that your 
school may obtain. This is an excellent means of 
integrating Pan-American understanding and 
appreciation with the study of arts and crafts. 


* + * 


An Exhibition of ‘*Art Work by Children 
of North America” is on view at the Worcester 
Art Museum. This exhibition of paintings, draw- 
ings, and prints, produced by young people of 
North America from six:to eighteen years of age, 
started December 18 and continues through Jan- 
vary 29, 1950. Arranged in cooperation with the 
National Gallery of Canada, the Instituto de 
Bellas Artes of Mexico, and the United States De- 
partment of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, it 
includes work submitted by twelve art museums and 
eighteen public school systems of the United States 
involving more than one hundred and fifty institu- 
tions. Three schools in Alaska have sent material, 
Canada contributed work from art museums and 
schools in seven provinces, and Mexico is repre- 
sented by fifty paintings loaned by the National 
Gallery. This exhibition shows that children, given 
the opportunity, will express their ideas with 
enthusiasm and with complete lack of inhibitions. 
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50 PRODUCTS 
c that: make Teaching 
and Learning Easier 


“There is no substitute for Quality” 


MALFA OjL COLORS 


High quality Artists’ Oil Colors, guaranteed to meet 
the requirements of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, CS98-42, and to conform to specifications of 
the American Artists’ Professional League. No finer 
colors can be had within the price range. In Studio 
Size tubes, 4”x 1”. 














ee eee OIL and WATER COLOR BRUSHES 
e OIL COLOR OUTFITS—SKETCH BOXES 


Made from fine bristles and hairs by skilled 


e OILS—VARNISHES—VEHICLES brushmakers. Artist brushes for every pur- 
@e PREPARED ARTISTS’ CANVASES pose... Oil and Water Color Painting, 
e CANVAS BOARDS—PALETTES Show Card Lettering, and Easel Work. 





MALFA WATER COLORS IN TUBES, 14” x 3” 


Excellent working properties. Fine brush response, whether used 
in full brush, or in smallest brushes for fine detail. Made in a 
palette of 45 colors and whites. 








TEMPERA 


¢ WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS Ow CA' 
® MAT WATER COLORS for DESIGN } 
© ARTISTS’ SOFT PASTELS 

® CHARCOALS and FIXATIFS 

© CHARCOAL and PASTEL PAPERS 

e SPHINX WAX CRAYONS 
—— @ MODELING CLAYS and MATERIALS 


= aad ; : pigments, finely ground. No false body. 
Will stand 100% reduction by water without 
“SCHOOL ART” WATER COLOR BOXES losing top-tone value. 

Brighter, stronger water colors for elementary and 
high school students. No. 4/8 (illust.) contains 8 





TEMPERA SHOW CARD COLORS 


Highest quality. Made from pure, non-toxic 





semi-moist half pans and brush in 
rolled edge metal box. 








= 














© AQUAPRINT PRINTING INKS 
e@ WHITE FACE LINOLEUM BLOCKS 
e “DECORA” FABRIC COLORS 


STUDIO, SCHOOL AND DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
No. 5326 “School Art” Drawing Table (illust.). Special AQUA PASTEL CRAYONS 


tables made to your specifications. A crayon with which to paint as well as 





draw. Genuine pigment pastels, water mis- 
Artist and drawing material catalog Vol. 700, 


sible. In sets or separate sticks. 
on request, to teachers and schools. 













F WEBER CO ARTIST MATERIALS 
° . DRAWING MATERIALS 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 


Main Office and Factory: PHILADELPHIA 23, PENNSYLVANIA 
Branches: St. Louis 1, Missouri — Baltimore 1, Maryland 












Specify W EBER —Your Nearest Weber Dealer or School Supply Distributor Will Supply 
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Jrish Linen Varn - yp __ TTEMS of 
IT LASTS © IT’S LOVELY! Rw He € : INTEREST 


Here are the latest hap- 
penings in the Art Ed- 
ucation field. The ]tems 
of Interest Editor brings you news of materi- 
als and equipment, personalities and events in 
the world of Art and Crafts. Read this column 
regularly . . . it is written especially for you. 


MATERIALS: This pattern is a blending 
of several sizes of linens. 


WARP—20/2 No. 70056—lavender. Make Your Own Ming Trees is the sug- 


. Threading draft and treadling — on gestion of the unique Nevada Ming Tree Company, 

Ve de request. and although this may seem a startling statement 
ae CL wee eee WEFTS —10/5 and 10/2 in light yel- to those who have seen these beautiful objects in 
Futuristic adaptation, by Stella G. ee pink, light blue and mint 
Mit Ree Yee Cen old ar wnom—12/1 quartic | oe enctng eg ve ll ttn manic 
gy a ‘i LINEN ar ye — kit. These decorative miniature scenes were inspired 
we nee = eae bythe Chinese dung the Ming Dyna, bs 
‘x 25 tet ates Kane. Geadhen this case nearly all of the materials come from the 

Thread will mean that your work desert region around Reno, Nevada . . . including 
DOBECKMUN METAL THREADS will be preserved for years and years the manzanita limb for the tree, moss, colored 
Non-Tarnishable—Washable to come. stones, etc. It is quite simple to place the moss on 


WOOL YARNS ® COTTON WARPS ee ee the tree, set it in plaster, sprinkle with colored sand, 
WEAVING TEXTBOOKS ® LOOMS Pink nobensare or and complete this unusual decorative object with 


SHUTTLES ® SUPPLIES Yellow Med. Green Dk. Blue a Chinese figurine. The entire scene is placed ina 
IRISH LINEN THREADS ll — — flat bowl, making a portable bit of the Orient that 
LECLERC LOOMS IN STOCK eo Lt. Green Med. Blue adds charm to living room or classroom. Write 
t. Dk. G 
Selling Agents for LILY MILLS YARNS oe = for details and prices of the three available Ming 


the windows of floral shops, it is really an unusual 


Send 35c for catalog and sample book 


Write for Free color { : : 
ao ao a oe emamte end. © dealer be Tree Kits to Mr. Murray A. Kahn, Nevada Ming 
ie = 


can't supply you, send Tree Company, P.O. Box 373, Reno, Nevada 


° j 300 0 : 
<— Consultant Service 75c for big 300-yd. tube | URE tan, cman | 


* 


of color you want. (One , + * * 

Hughes i atweett Inc. tube will crochet average . 4 

’ circular design about Here’s Your “How to Make It"’ Craft 
Dept. S-25, 115 Franklin St., New York 13,N.Y. 5” in diameter) ae Catalog from Dwinnell Craft Shop, bringing to you 
_ an illustrated inventory of available craft supplies 
that combines the ease and convenience of mail- 
order shopping with the satisfaction of shelf- 
browsing. Pictures, drawings, and descriptive de- 














tails as well as sizes, prices, colors, and uses, simpli- 
. M O ad ‘ L L A fy selection. Included in the complete line of 
HEADQUARTERS FOR materials and equipment are: Leather Tools, Back- 

ground Stamps, Hardware, Lettering Kits and Ink, 

~~ SCHOOL ART PAPERS Linoleum Block Printing Equipment, Reed and 
Raffia Materials, Crayons, Pastels, Clay, Finger 
CERAMIC NS CONSTRUCTION PAPER Paint, Wood Burning Materials, Novelty Craft 


q ek aac nein Kits, Electric Tools, Plastic Materials, Wood Craft, 
SUPPLIES ; ‘ WATER-COLOR PAPER Textile Decorating Materials, and all the other 


e Kilns e Clays TRACING PAPER items of a completely stocked craft shop. Send 
e Glazes e Molds DRAWING PAPER 3 cents for your copy of the new Dwinnell ‘How to 
e Pottery Supplies SHEETS @ ROLLS @ TABLETS @ BLOCKS Make It’ Craft Catalog to Items of Interest Editor, 


ae 102 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before 
America's most complete selection. March 31. 1950 


A multitude of grades at low cost. 


SIMPLIFIED CERAMIC ART Catalogue and sample books on request 


the haw-tonde # hash: with many detains Write Dept. SA Catalog of Tools for Metal, Wood, and 
drawings, easy-to-follow patterns. Won- 


derful for beginners, teachers, reference. THE MORILLA COMPANY Plastic Work from the Schrader Instrument Com- 


Only $1.25 Postpaid 330 East 23rd Street, New York 10 pany brings to you dimensions, descriptions, illus- 
tliat trations, drawings, and prices of the items needed 
Drawing Papers and Materials for jewelry making, model making, and many 
you om wee other home and shop craft activities. 68 pages of 
. a “potter's —_ eon materials and rane per “rg — > 
i rene PEM equipment, and even the gold and silver in shee 

itery and ort supplies SH E LLC RAFT s U PP LIES and wire form for the creation of beautiful hand- 
Earscrews Plastic Shapes made jewelry. Send 3 cents for your copy of the 
x G Mr ey i \ Pinbacks Shell-Art Kits Schrader Instrument Company catalog to Items of 
ANE AT 8 CY USL Cameos Plastic Jewelry Boxes Interest Editor, 102 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 


S ; Free Illustrated Catalogue 
23 MAPLEWOOD AVENUE F Mass., before March 31, 1950. 
Dept. SC, Philadelphia 44, Penna. SHELL ART NOVELTY CO., Cor. Sth and Moore Sts., Phila. 48, Pa. 





+ + * 


FREE. - - 








other po 








(Continued on page 6-a) 
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A creamy light amber adhesive which bonds any two surfaces 
when one is absorbent, as cloth to wood, leather to glass, felt 
to metal. Excellent in making lampshades, boxes, novelties 
and a wide variety of other objects. 


QlVife'aremiste 
wt HIGGINS 


VEGETABLE GLUE 


for all your arts 


and crafts projects 


By the makers of 
HIGGINS 
American Drawing 
INKS 







JU UW INK CO., INC. 271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN 15, .N. Y. 







































Age ter better instruction 


Axmsts: MATERIALS owe their reputation to those who use them. 
Your recognition of the superior quality of Grumbacher papers, pads, 
colors, inks, varnishes, mediums, brushes, sets, and other products, 
makes us more eager to keep Grumbacher materials worthy of you 
and your students. 


RUMBACHERS 


B RUSHES .. . our bristle brushes and our famous water color brushes, 
in all standard shapes and sizes, are made in several grades of quality. 
From the finest to the least expensive for students, there is a Grum- 
bacher brush for every job . . . Single Stroke, Lettering, Rendering, 
Easel painting . . . Oil Color and Water Color. 


? OLORS . . . our artists’ colors . . . “Pre-tested’’ Oil Colors . . 
“Academy” Water Colors . . . Casein Colors . . . Inks . . . Pastels 
... are all scientifically formulated and made from the finest pigments 
and materials . . . and priced to meet the needs of schools, teachers, 
and students. 


specify GRUMBACHER on your requisitions! 









M.GRI IMBACHER 


460 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1.N. Y 


AT BETTER ARTISTS’ MATERIAL DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Help your students win the Grumbacher Cartoon 
Co-Sponsor Awards in the National Art Awards Contest. 
Send $1.00 for the Teacher's Cartoonist Kit and details. 





M. GRUMBACHER OF CANADA, LTD. 
64 Princess Street, Toronto 2. Ontaric 
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- FIRST IN SPEED 
~ FIRST IN WORKING EASE 


DRAWING - LETTERING 


PENS 


Grooved and ran-slit marking 
tips and Flexible triple-reservoir 
feeders make Speeaballs the 
smoothest and fastest art tools 
ever invented. Four styles of tips 
in seven sizes provide 2 pen for 
every drawing & lettering purpose. 


PLUS THE 
SPEEDBALL 
PENS WITH THE 
HINGED FEEDERS 
FOR EASY 
CLEANING. 
EIGHT SIZES IN 
ROUND TIPS 
ONLY. 


Speedball and Thicher 
ere (rade marks 
Registered US Patent War 


" Y / 


we CAMDEN N.J. 


SS Drawn and Lettered with:-F-B and C~ Speedbalis im Speedball inks 


TO GET THE MOST OUT OF YOUR SPEEDBALLS SEND 
6¢ FOR A SET OF SPEED-PEN LETTERING LESSON CHARTS. 
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4-H Club Clothing Achievement Winners 


Winners in the 4-H Club Clothing Achieve- 
ment Program attended the 4-H Club Congress 
in Chicago, November 27 to December 1. Awards 
in this Clothing Achievement Program, sponsored 
by the Spool Cotton Co., were made for successful 
efforts in the line of clothing construction, handi- 
crafts, and leadership. The following girls were 
chosen to attend the Congress: Mary Frances Dick, 
Oklahoma; Evelyn Waugh, North Carolina; 
Carlene Wellman, Illinois; Bettye Deen, Louisiana; 
Dorothy Stearns, Vermont; Joan Engle, Kansas; 
Bonnie Needler, Indiana; Nancy Boyd, Tennessee; 
Dolores Bombach, New Mexico; Dorothy Jean 
Hiedman, Wisconsin; Patricia Anne Lynch, Mary- 
land; Wilma Beale, Washington; Jane Kamisato, 
Hawaii; Maria Rios, Puerto Rico. 


* * * 


Are You Pencil Purchaser for Your 
Department? Then you'll be interested in the 
complete catalog of every kind of pencil—colored, 
copying, drawing, wax, art, and miscellaneous 
sticks that are available from the Koh-l-Noor 
Pencil Company, Inc. This 15-page publication is 
printed on coated white paper and shows the vari- 
ous thicknesses in detail, as well as giving complete 
information on degrees of softness, uses that the 
pencils are made especially for, and types of out- 
side wood and color. If you would like one of 
these catalogs for your order department, write to 
Items of Interest Editor, 102 Printers Bldg., Worces- 
ter 8, Mass., before March 31, 1950. 


* * * 


A Folder of Versatile Hobby Tools from 
The Dumore Company, Racine, Wisconsin, is now 
available, showing such practical uses as plastic 
carving, model cutting, jewelry making, silver 
polishing, woodwork, and dozens of other activi- 
ties. Eye-flagging orange borders and clear 
photographs extend a cordial invitation to see your 
dealer and have him show you the duplicating 
machine, duplex grinder, hobby tool, and the 
many mounted accessories, power tools from the 
hobby division of the Dumore Company. 


+ * * 


Complete Service in Line of Color Prints, 
Slides, Framing is offered by the organization of 
Dr. Konrad Prothmann, including Kodachrome 
slides on Contemporary American Textiles, Early 
American Crafts, Contemporary American Ce- 
ramics, and other art and craft supplementary 
material to enrich your curriculum. For further in- 
formation, write to Dr. Konrad Prothmann, 7 Soper 
Avenue, Baldwin, Long Island, New York. 


(Continued on page 7-a) 














th SILVERSMITHING 
WORKSHOP CONFERENCE 


for art teachers, under 
talented European designer- 
silversmith, August 1950. 
For full information and 
application blank send for 
bulletin E.4. 


crapt ene department 


$2 pion At. 2Y.C.7 









































Teach the Truth... 
ABOUT INDIANS! 


Elementary readers on Indian 
Child Life. 


Navaho—Pueblo—Sioux 


Indian Hand Craft Pamphlets, 
telling how Indian Crafts are 
made. 


Sioux—Navaho—Iroquois 
Ojibwa—Pueblo—Tlingit 
Blackfeet 


Indian Life and Customs 
Pamphlets. 


Paiute—Southern California 
Papago—Pueblo—Blackfeet 
Pacific Northwest 


AUTHENTIC 
WELL ILLUSTRATED 
INEXPENSIVE 


Told in Simple Language 


Write for free catalog and price list 


UNITED STATES INDIAN SERVICE 
HASKELL INSTITUTE 


Lawrence, Kansas 


Tw VVVVVVVVVVVV VV VV VV VV VVVVVVVY 
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NEWEST METALCRAFT 
SENSATION... 
PRE-FORMED CIRCLES! 


of Aluminum 
Copper 
















No forming—no cutting! 
Ready for painting, decorating 
with complete Dek-All color kit! 


Now... everyone can make colorful and 
attractive trays, coasters and countless 
other items by using these pre-cut and 
pre-formed circles from Metal Goods! 
Made of clean, high-quality ALUMINUM 
or COPPER, they give a professional look 
to every piece. 


EASY—EVERYONE CAN DO IT! 


Just trace on the design you want... 
then paint on the colors with a Metal 
Goods ‘'Dek-All” color set-—and presto— 
your pre-formed metal circle is trans— 
formed into a handsome metalcraft item. 
The brilliant colors are washable and 
chip-resistant. 


ECONOMICAL 


You'll be surprised at the unusually low 
cost... 


Send Today for Price List and Information 
on this New Metalcraft Sensation 


METAL GOODS 









CORPORATION 






DEPT. SA 
5229 Brown Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 
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Etch Metal Safely with this Kit from the 
Giftrix Division of Handmade by Hilary, 436 
East 86th Street, New York City. This new dis- 
covery is a method of etching with harmless 
crystals, using a masking tape, and a blade for 
cutting away the tape from around the area to be 
etched. The creation of attractive, personalized 
jewelry is now safer and simpler with this new dis- 
covery. Kits of varying sizes contain jewelry 
blanks and all the materials necessary for successful 
etching. Ask your local dealer about Giftrix. 















New Grumbacher Phototint Oil Color Set 
makes it possible for professional and amateur 
photo colorists to produce clean, sharp highlights 
without smudging or smearing. This set eliminates 
preparing the prints with medium and gives equally 
brilliant results when used on mat prints, transparent 
prints, or sensitized canvas. A\n instruction booklet 
is enclosed with each set, explaining in simple 
language how to achieve better colored photo- 
graphs, with tips on how to mix colors as well as 
technique suggestions. See this new Phototint Oil 
Color Set at your store that handles art supplies and 
photographic equipment. 


* + + 


Art Teachers of Senior High School 
Students in the Midwest region will be interested 
in the completely illustrated catalog of the Kansas 
City Art Institute. Friends of Mr. J. B. Smith will be 
interested to know that he is Dean of Education at 
the Kansas City Arrt Institute and School of Design. 
Mr. Smith had previously been head of the art de- 
partment at Adams State College, University of 
Wyoming, and University of Alabama. If you 
teach in the Middlewest and have pupils that are 
interested in continuing their studies at a complete- 
ly equipped and highly qualified art school, write 
for a copy of the above catalog to Items of Interest 
Editor, 102 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
before March 31, 1950. 


+ * * 


Mold Your Own Circus with the latest 
Bersted's Hobby-Craft Kit, titled “Bozo at the 
Circus.” Flexible rubber molds, molding powder, 
and water colors complete this kit that enables 
children to create three clowns, a ring master, 
monkey, lion, tiger, and circus dog by simply 
adding water to the powder and using the molds. 
You'll find this unusual kit in your toy dealer's 
craft department. 


(Continued on page 8-a) 








HELP? 


FOR YOU AND YOUR STUDENTS 


ax -VENUS= DRAWING- HB_ 
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1) This handsomely illustrated 
brochure will help you and 
your students prepare their draw- 
ings for entry in the 23rd Annual 
Venus- Scholastic Art Awards. 
There are 24 pages of bright, valu- 
able instruction in the art of pencil 
sketching and rendering—only 25c. 


e Help your students to win 
some of the 48 Venus-Scholas- 
tic Cash Awards for their pencil 
drawings. Show them a portfolio 
of reproductions of award-winning 
pencil drawings of previous years— 
only 10c (Free Venus Drawing Pen- 
cil included with either of these). 


DRAWING PENCILS 


wie +--+ 


RONG - accunait 


WORLD’S FINEST, LARGEST 
SELLING DRAWING PENCILS! 


Venus Drawing Pencils are pro- 
fessionally preferred—so they're 
best for students too. They assure 
perfect rendering because they are 
accurately and uniformly graded 
in 17 degrees. You can’t recom- 
mend a better drawing pencil than 
Venus for all your classroom work. 


LOOK FOR THE 
GREEN CRACKLED FINISH! 





School 
Street 
City 





American Lead Pencil Co., 


Hoboken, N. J. Dept. SA250 
Enclosed is $........ for copies of 
“Sketching with Venus Pencils” and copies 


of Portfolio of Prize-Winning Pencil Drawings. 
Please send me my free Venus Drawing Pencil. 


Name... 


State 
























PINT CONTAINER WITH HANDI-MIX-PAN 


also in 1-oz. Jars 
and Sets 


BRILLIANT 


ALL-PURPOSE 
DRY TEMPERA 


24 SPARKLING Colors 
EASY TO MIX FOR: 
Tempera Color 
Water Color 
Oil Paint 
Textile Paint 
Finger Paint 


Write for ‘‘How to Use Alphacolor’’ 
Refer requests to Dept. SA 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 





Our advertisers will like to know 

you saw their ads in SCHOOL 

ARTS. Please tell them so when 
answering an ad. 











THE BEST WORK IS DONE 
WITH THE BEST MATERIALS 





THE HUGHES OWENS CO. Ltd, MONTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO on@ WINNIPEG CANADIAN AGENTS 
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Create a Felt Menagerie—you'll find all the 
materials you need at the Felt Crafters organiza- 
tion, from patterns to different grades of felt in a 
wide variety of colors. Special felt remnants and 
packets as well as instruction books help craftsmen 
of all ages to create toys, gifts, and all kinds of 
practical and attractive objects. If you would like a 
folder that lists, describes, and illustrates the above 
items, including a pattern for a felt lamb, send 
your request for the Felt Crafters folder to Items of 
Interest Editor, 102 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass., before March 31, 1950. 





Sketch Kit for the ‘‘On the Spot’’ Artist 
is a popular new item of Eberhard Faber Pencil 
Company consisting of one dozen assorted Mongol 
Colored Pencils and a spiral-bound pad of 48 
sheets oS drawing paper in assorted colors and 
white. Each kit is mounted with a swivel type 
holder which permits the artist to make horizontal 
or vertical drawings. See these Mongol Pocket 
Sketch Kits at your dealer's. 


+ * 


All-purpose Smocks End Cleaning Woes 
for teachers and pupils. A complete line of these 
broadcloth smocks is available from the Artist 
Specialty Company, 56 West 24th Street, New 
York, New York. They come in coat or wrap- 
around style in gray, blue, and tan, sizes 8 to 14 
for boys and girls, small, medium, and large for 
men and women. 
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SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
IN LINOLEUM PRINT FORM WITH 


SPEEDBALL 


REG.IN U.S. PAT. OFF 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


Life in school is fun—also fun to record your good 
times. One easy and educational way is with block 
prints and Speedball linoleum cutters. All your students 
will be able to use Speedball cutters and ink because 
they are economical and adaptable to the classroom. 


Above print by Lois Slager, Senior High School 
Findlay, Ohio, 1st prize—Scholastic Contest 


C4“ SPEEDBALL’ ¥ 
-\ LINOLEUM CUTTERS * 


SSORMEMRT Ho L 
4 SPEEDBALL UNOLRUM CUTTERS 
Re \ Wits @-2 LOADING MANE 





HUNT PEN CO. CAMDEN, N. J. 














A must for every school’s library 
HANDICRAFTS OF 
NEW ENGLAND 


by ALLEN H. 
EATON 


e A comprehen- 
sive survey of 
the hundreds of 
handicrafts 
practiced in New 
England. J/llus- 
trated with 128 
pages of beautiful 
photographs, 4 in 
full color. $5.00 





At all bookstores 
or order your copy from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 














The better tools 
you need 
for a better job! 


x-acto 


KNIVES and TOOLS 








Exactly the blade and tool for a 
more expert job, quicker, easier. 


MODEL BUILDING 

(ships, planes or railroads) 
WOOD CARVING 
METAL CRAFTS 


LEATHER CRAFTS 


Knives from 50¢. Sets from $1. 
At art, hobby, gift, hardware, dept. stores. 
Write for free illustrated catalog. 
*Reg.U.s. %-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
Pat. Off. 440 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 
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An Easter Activity With 
CLAY and PAPER 


A spring activity with a use! Make col- 
orful table centerpieces or room displays 
for Easter. Ducks modeled of Amaco 
Moist Clay (a water clay) or Marblex (a 
clay which hardens without firing) are 
painted in pastel colors with Amaco 
Showcard Colors. If a kiln is available, 
ducks modeled of Amaco Moist Clay 
may be fired and glazed in soft mat 
colors. Arrange ducks on a pond paint- 
ed with water colors; cut crass and flowers 
of colored paper. 


Write Dept. S-25 for free catalog. 
Ask your dealer for Amaco Products. 
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AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 








AN 
AID TO 
TEACHERS 





Analyzes the psychogenesis of child art. 
Discusses the various media. 
Guides those handling the development 
of the child's personality. 
Based on the work of Prof. Cizek at his Vienna 
Art class for children under ten. Discusses 
the possible media, paints, pen drawing, 


carving, etc.; the aims of child art; and the 
teacher. Answers hundreds of questions. 





| CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 


Contains many classroom lectures of Prof. 
Formerly the Manual Arts Press 


Cizek. Illustrated. 
OuR 
A Qe 
| 1659 Duroc Bldg., Peoria 3, Ill. YEAR 











Send a copy of “Child Art” by Viola 
@ $4.00 on approval. 


| 

Enclosed $ Send C.O.D. | 

Nome | 
| 


| Address 
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(Continued from page 2-a) 


the entire six-state area add to the delight of this 
book. 

The reader cannot help but feel the joy of the 
craftsmen as they take the rough materials of 
nature and transform them with their hands into 
objects of enduring usefulness and beauty. This 
book gives a sustaining kind of satisfaction that in- 
creases with every reading. 

Send $5.00 for your copy of HANDICRAFTS 
OF NEW ENGLAND to Creative Hands Book 
Shop, 102 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


* 







* + 


Pattern and Design by N. |. Cannon. Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, New York. Size, 7 by 
9\4 inches, 170 pages. Price, $6.00. 

This new publication meets teacher and student 
needs for a textbook on the subject of design. 
PATTERN AND DESIGN reflects the author's 
wide teaching experience and is illustrated with 
200 black and white drawings and 12 color plates 
as well as 8 photographs of students’ work. Chapter 
subjects include Principles of Design, Rhythm, 
Experiments with Media, The Study of Form, 
Abstract Patterns and Tone, Colour, The Border 
Patterns, Expression and Texture, Plant Forms, 
Living Creatures into Patterns, Scaffolds, and Re- 
peating Patterns, Traditional Designs, and Ap- 
proach to Wood Engraving. 

Of particular usefulness to teachers of design are 
the suggestions for study and experiment listed with 
each chapter, created to awaken pupils to the 
design possibilities of forms, textures, and colors of 
their everyday world. Individual expression is 
emphasized, as well as development of the imagi- 
nation through such suggestions as interpreting in the 
individual's own way an echo in a cave, a soft 
passage of music, or a loud noise. The book is 
arranged with care to lead students smoothly 
through the progressive steps of increasing aware- 
ness, confidence, and imaginative experimentation 
that results in effective design creation. 

Send $6.00 for your copy of PATTERN AND 
DESIGN to Creative Hands Book Shop, 102 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


* * * 


Understanding Pictures by R. O. Dunlop, 
published by Pitman Publishing Corporation, 
New York. 55 pages with eight color plates 
and several black and white reproductions of the 
work of typical artists. Price, $3.00. 

How much more there is to see in pictures if you 
regard them for what they are—products of the 
artist's imagination, training, and skill. R. O. 
Dunlop discusses the development of painting from 
the primitives through the Middle Ages, and on into 
Impressionism with its sidelines of cubism and 
surrealism. He gives methods of understanding 
pictures and of gaining experience that will assist 
in viewing things with a pictorial eye; that will 
sharpen the appreciation of real talent and enable 
one to see through shams. It will help you know 
why you like what you like in paintings. 

Send $3.00 for your copy of UNDERSTAND- 
ING PICTURES to Creative Hands Book Shop, 
102 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 








“Take an interest in the future 
—that’s where yow ll spend 
the rest of your life.” 
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easy-to-use Semi-Moist 
Underglaze Color Boxes . 


ity supplies. 
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DON’T 


ALABASTINE 


(Dry Powder) 


ART 
COLORS 


Alabastine drypowder 
Art Colors are eco- 
nomical because you 
mix dry powder with 
clear water only as 
needed. No waste— 
just pure color. 


ALABASTINE 
“FINGER-TIP” 
SOLUTION 


Simply add “Finger- 
Tip” to Alabastine Art 
Colors in just the 
amount needed. No 
waste—no extra paints 
to buy. Instructions on 
every jar. 


2601-75 W. Grand Ave. 





asst *painT 


erann wart? 


FELD 


OVERGLAZE COLORS 
UNDERGLAZE COLORS 
are ready for instant ceramic use. 


Overglaze 


Just “pick up” Drakenfeld’s semi-moist 
overglaze or underglaze colors with a water- 
moistened brush and apply directly to your 
ware. No oils or other mediums necessary. 

Any of the 12 colors can be blended for 
intermediate shades in the handy recessed 
cover. Refill pans available. 


Write for catalog and prices on these new, 


and 


. also prepared 


Sa a lai 


pRODU 





FINGER PAINTING © 
Saba tow H 


canta 


Chicago 1 


glazes, clay bodies, Potters’ kick wheels, 
electric ceramic kilns and other high qual- 


Drakenfeld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, Now York 7, N.Y... 


HESITATE 


. .to use dry powder water paints. It means 
you can use much more color for the same 
cost. Encourage Color Appreciation by 
allowing your pupils to use it freely. 





CTs 


miCHIGas 


AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALERS 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 


Division of x 
CHICAGO BRONZE & COLOR WORKS 
2, il. 
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Hajopry KH 


Hello There! 


Your trip to Europe that was a dream for so many 
years is now ready to materialize, and to show you 
how very real it is, the Scandinavian National 
Travel Commission has prepared publications that 
answer your travel questions about Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. These Northern Lands are the 
Mecca of art and craft teachers and students, for 
here are handicrafts that we see in museums, shop 
windows, and homes; blends of grace and utility. 
You'll want to study firsthand the making of 
beautiful Swedish glassware, Royal Copenhagen 
china, porcelain from Denmark, and Norway's 
inspiring modern silver designs, as well as the 
modern trend in furniture making, the outstand- 
ingly simple architectural trends that have met with 
such world-wide approval, and the many other 
aspects of arts and crafts for which the Scandi- 
navians have rightly been proclaimed leaders. 
Hospitality, plus a combination of three fantasti- 
cally beautiful lands, will cast a spell over you— 
the Midnight Sun lighting up the pale grandeur of 
the snow fields, waterfalls right out of fairyland, 
unbelievable stave churches that have watched the 
passing of time since the 11th century—the unique 
fissures in the earth carved by the glacier’s sea-filled 
mighty thrust. All of these things combined with com- 
fortable, friendly accommodations will make your 
visit to Scandinavia an unforgettable experience 
of a lifetime. “Educational Travel in Scandinavia" 
and “Scandinavia Invites’’ bring you the inviting 
answers to travel questions that pave the way to 
well-organized transportation and travel details 
that simplify your sojourn to Scandinavia. Write 
to Happy Holiday, 102 Printers Bldg., Worcester 
8, Mass., before March 31, 1950. 


And now to England for a visit in the meeting 
place of the centuries. Here it is not difficult to 
imagine that you are present at the Battle of 
Hastings, or visiting with Shakespeare at Stratford- 
on-Avon, or even watching the ancient Romans 
build their walls that are still intact after 2,000 
years. The British Travel Association has offered 
to help you in planning your trip to England, 
Scotland, and North Ireland. Specify the section 
that you are particularly interested in, such as 
London and near-by places of interest, Wales and 
the Border Countries, or the Highlands of Scotland, 
and the British Travel Association will send you 
illustrated information on the region of your choice. 
Write your request directly to Miss Louise Plimmer, 
336 Madison Avenue, British Travel Association, 
New York 17, New York. 


Happy Holiday 








FLO-PAQUE 
Host ‘| unalile Cole 


( America iW 


f, ARTS, CRAFTS, MODELS and 
OF ALL SCHOOL PROJECTS 
FLO-PAQUE is the UNIVERSAL COLOR for 
L SURFACES—ALL PURPOSES 
ONE MEDIUM FOR EVERYTHING! 
FLO-PAQUE is the easiest to use, most durable and ex 


nomical coloring medium for teacher and student alike 


DRIES IN 2-5 MINUTES 
FLO-PAQUE COLORS are ready to use, are permaner 


washable and light-fast. Require no extra processing 


DECORATE ANYTHING—FROM FABRICS 
TO FIGURINES 
Use FLO-PAQUE on any surface—fabrics (dark or light 
china, glass, plastics, metal, plaster, leather, wood, pape 
figurines, etc. 





Available in 24 fully opaque, blendable colors includir 
four metalics—gold 


] 


, silver, copper and greengold. Sold in 


individual units or in handy, money-saving UTILITY KII 
containing eight standard colors plus Glaze, Solvent and 


Price $3.95. 


detailed instruction booklet. 





It not obtainable from your decies, write to: 


Floquil Prods.,Inc., Dept. S, 1993 B'way, New York 23,N. Y, 
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FOR THE OVER-WORKED TEACHER 


No Firing Ox Glazing Raguirad 


cL INE 


THE PLiaBLe mimic STONE 








VENEERING 
MODELING 
SCULPTURING 

MOLDING 


Not clay, but a new synthetic ceramic mat- 
erial for creating durable stone-like objects 
without the need of special tools or skills. 


By simply applying a thin covering of 
pliable FOOLSTONE beautiful and useful 
“ceramics’ can be made from tin cans, 
glass jars, paper plates and other readily 
available material. 


FOOLSTONE self-sets without shrinking and 
cracking to a durable, attractive finish found 
only in fine natural stone creations. 








Available in cans containing over 2 lbs. of 
powdered material (makes 2% lbs. of use- 
able material) plus a set of 3 concentrated 
FOOLSTONE paints for further decoration. 
Simple instructions included in every can. 
Only $1.19 postpaid — Sorry no C.O.D.'s. 
25 and 50 |b. containers available at reduced 
rates. Write for prices. 

Also available in 25 and 50 lb. 
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containers, 
FOOLSCLAY- a finer textured self-hardening 


synthetic ceramic material. 


PEARLY C PRODUCTS 


355 EAST 8Ist STREET 
Dept. D NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 
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irector of Art Chairman of Dept. of Crafts Phoenix Union High School 
Atlanta, Georgia Des Moines, lowa U. of So. Cal., Los Angeles Phoenix, Arizona 
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HE child who learns the qualities o Art Teacher Professor of Fine Arts Senior Consultant in Art Modern Datigner of Textiles 
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natural knowledge of the basic proper- 
ties of most every fabricated material. 
His first-hand encounters with these ma- VOL. 49 No. 6 February 1950 


terials can instill educational facts in 


him far and above the percepts gained ART MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


by mere reading and reciting. 
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cinating and infinitely valuable to early ARTICLES 
education—the child responds and TRUE ORIGINALS. . . . . . ee ew ee ee ee Dot Rowlett 189 
leans naturally in playing with and. MOBILES iisiais Mates “ee 


handling all kinds of substances. COMPOSITION WITH LITHOGRAPH CRAYON... «ss Margaret St. George 185 


A wise teacher encourages the use of PAINTING WITH TEMPERA COLORS . . . . . «ww ee Jessie Todd §=— 186 
many materials and tools and equip- 








ment, not to the gain of a finished object SCRIBBLE IN STRING 2 ee Ei i BM Catherine A. Wells 188 
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ond appropriate use is Education itself. 


. Note: The articles in School Arts Magazine are indexed in the 
Such study in regard to materials and Readers Guide to Periodical Literature and The Education Index 
eir use in creative expression and prac- 


ical design is one of the most valuable 
burposes of art in education today. 
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TRUE ORIGINALS 


DOT ROWLETT, Supervisor of Art 
Murray State College, Kentucky 


Free-form salt shakers created from the material 
into functional and pleasing designs by members 





of a high school beginning ceramics class. 


BSS 


A cylinder of clay is shaped to fit the 
fingers as a shaker is best held for use. 
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The models are checked for rhythm. 


The dominant lines recognized 
and emphasized. 





The cast is made after the best position for a 

two-piece mold is computed with due 

mn respect for undercuts. Minor changes in the 
Scat at ; design may be necessary. The shakers are 


Bre ea rie S poured, fired and glazed. 
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abstractions. 


Some turned out 


to be bisymmetrical. 
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MOBILES 


University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 
MARGARET ST. GEORGE 
Head of Art Department 





Above left: Aspect I. 
Above: Aspect Il. 


Mobiles designed with reed, 
cardboard and string. 


Above: Aspect I. 
Right: Aspect Il. 


Mobiles designed with 


copper and aluminum. 
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Below: 
Tools in Abstract" 
by Lorraine Williams. 


“Escape,”’ by E. Juntenen. 


td 
‘ 2D. 


es eS : 
: ~- “© 7 


COMPOSITION 
WITH LITHOGRAPH 
CRAYON ON 
COQUILLE BOARD 


(Size of originals 22” x 30”) 


Art Department 
University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 


MARGARET ST. GEORGE 
Head of Department 





‘*New Life,”” Lorraine Williams. 
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Children like to paint if a teacher 
likes to paint. 


Children like to paint if they can 
choose their own subjects and 
paint as they like. 


Children like to paint if the 
bottles of paint are in good 
condition. 


Children like to paint if their 
work is exhibited. in the halls. 


Children like to paint if they can 
choose the size of paper. 


Children like to paint if they can 
see progress in their work. 


Children like to paint if they have 
many colors already mixed and 
empty bottles so that they can 
mix more colors. 


Children like to paint if no one 
makes them hurry too much. The 
Art Period should be at least one 
hour long. 


Right: ‘The End of the World.” 
18 by 24 inches. 6th grade student. 


SCHOOL ARTS 


PAINTING WITH 
TEMPERA 
COLORS 


JESSIE TODD, Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 


Illustrated by children of grades 5 and 6 


Left: ‘‘The Sailboat."’ 
5th Grade. 


The base of the sailboat and the large dark 
space representing shore were a beautiful 


rich dark red. 


Below: ‘The Circus Pony.” 











Right: ‘‘The Stage." 
Colors: red, blue, gold. 
Very decorative in color. 


Below: ‘‘Reflections.”’ 








Ready for ““U High."’ 








Some of these questions are asked often. 


A. 


How many suggestions were given by the 
teacher when these pictures were made? 
None. In previous grades, however, the 
children had had definite lessons in filling 
the space and choosing dark and light 
colors to get. away from the tendency of 
many to put all light colors in a picture. 


How did one girl happen to choose to paint 
‘The End of the World’? We don't know. 
We accept the child's result and don't ask 
why he did it. 


Did the girl who made the circus pony paint 
the spots on top of white paint on the pony? 
Answer: No. The white of the pony is the 
white paper. She left the paper blank for 
the pony and added a turquoise sky and 
brownish red spots. The mane was painted 
with white paint. 


The girl who painted ‘‘U High.’’ Was she 
colored? 

Answer: No, but she was very fond of the 
colored girls in her class. 


‘The Stage.” Is that an eye in the lower part 
of the picture? 


Answer: Yes, there are two more eyes in the 
upper center. This child was very sophisti- 
cated. 


Did these children follow their same sub- 
jects often? 

Answer: Only the horse painter. She 
painted many horses. These were the only 
circus ponies she painted. 
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SCRIBBLE IN STRING 


CATHERINE A. WELLS, Waterloo, lowa 


E HAD completed a scribble drawing painting 

and the seventh and eighth graders sat in their 

seats and studied the bulletin board that held 
their work. There was something missing—everything 
looked flat. Then we started to talk about texture. What 
was texture? Did it have a ‘‘feel’’? Could you see a 
texture and almost sense a feeling that you could touch 
it? See through it? Was it rough, soft, spongy? They all 
started to talk at once. 


This next unit had started itself and the next day the 
children brought in bits of waste material from home— 
everything had to have a texture. What a miscellaneous 
hodge-podge our texture box held but every piece was a 
key to a wonderful abstract texture painting. 


The instructor had placed various basic tools on the 
supply table. There was white manila paper, a large ball 
of string, odds and ends of colored construction paper 
that had been left over from a Halloween mask unit, 
scissors, and paste. This was where the learner's imag- 
ination came into play. No pencils, crayons, or paints 
were used but STRING became their guide line to break- 
ing up the space of the white manila into interesting 
shapes. The string was easy for their hands to manipulate. 
Some just held the string above the paper and let it drop. 
Others wiggled the string down, around, over, and 
“bumped” the edges‘of the paper. They tore, cut, and 
folded their selected colored construction paper and, 
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with their texture pieces and string, integrated their 
designs. 


When the materials had been arranged to their satis- 
faction, they pasted them securely with school paste. 
They used one testing factor—nothing was to fall from 
the design if it was held above the table and shaken 
lightly. (This was to make certain that the texture would 
stay in place when it was mounted and pinned on the 


bulletin board.) 


After the pictures were pasted, the learners pinned 
them on the bulletin board for class criticism. They 
selected three from the group and we mounted them on 
colored construction paper. The Art teachers of the 
Northeastern Division of the lowa State Education 
Association met in our studio in the West High School 
for an Art Workshop. So many teachers commented on 
these ‘‘Scribbles’’ that the instructor would like to pass 
on this information for other teachers to try. It calls for a 
minimum of equipment but a vast amount of imagination 
on the part of the learner. They are fascinated with 
what happens to the string and the pictures that they see 
as they experiment. Some of the scribbles are purely 
abstract and others are delightful creations of the mind. 
Try it yourself and see what happens. 

We have adapted several of them for poster designs 
for coming school productions and find them very stim- 
ulating. We hope you have fun, too. 





“DESIGN RESEARCH”. . . with Pencil 


SARA M. JOHNSON, Teacher 





NY teacher can teach the type of creative design 
A that | am about to describe in this article. She 

doesn't need any special training. Neither does 
she need any material especially for use. 

The most interesting art class that I've had was a group 
of youngsters who did the scribble design. They used the 
paper from their notebooks and their soft lead pencils that 
they used for writing. They folded the paper and tore it 
into blocks. Then they took their pencils and scribbled on 
the blocks. 

While scribbling they had no definite direction to 
their movements, therefore their intentions were only to 












discover later what their design would be. Then they 
looked closely at the conglomerated or mass of lines, 
only to find an interesting place fo start building a design. 
When they had found a unique form, they traced around 
it with their pencils to make it stand out from the rest. 
Sometimes they would shade the portions around it, to 
make it more easily seen. After that, many motifs or 
forms were hunted for, and the same procedure was used 
for each. Every time a new motif or figure was added, it 
gave an added idea to the entire pattern of design. Or 
else it made a contribution to the ‘‘whole.”’ 
(Continued on page 12-a) 
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BLOCK PRINTING REJUVENATED 


as ie 


mas time results in numerous, trite, unimaginative 

Christmas cards with snow men, airplanes, holly, 
candles or trees. When the child finishes he doesn't 
have the satisfaction of real creation and is only unhappy 
because it doesn't look as well as the ones in the package 
his mother purchased. Of course, unless the children are 
introduced to diferent materials and are allowed to 
experiment with them in their own way before the holiday 
season, you can hardly expect anything diferent, refresh- 
ing and their own at that time. 


oy MANY times block printing presented at Christ- 


Before we started on the blocks, we made designs 
first by both dropping string on paper and arranging string 
on paper and tracing around it with a pencil. This in itself 
is thrilling to the children. They can hardly wait to remove 
the string to reveal the pattern underneath. They also are 
interested in seeing what their neighbors have. The won- 
derful part of this investigation is that they are all fas- 
cinating and diferent. There is no chance for George to 
feel that his is no good and that Jimmy or Patsy is a little 
artist. Each one chose the one he liked best from the 
numerous attempts to transfer to his linoleum block. Some 
traced it, some cut the pattern out and drew around it 
and one even put the string on the block and decided she 
liked that one better than those she had on paper, so drew 
around the string right onto the block. 
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JANE GEHRING, Art Instructor 
Colin Kelly Junior High, Eugene, Oregon 


Other than telling the children how to hold the tools 
to keep from gouging themselves instead of the block, | 
gave them no further instruction. — If they asked about 
the use of different blades, | explained, but told them 
that perhaps they might find diferent ways of cutting. 
Nina used the U-shaped gouge to outline her pattern by 
placing the gouge perpendicular to the edge line and 
pressing down, thus giving a scalloped effect to it. 


Dale didn't glue his linoleum to a wood block because 
he preferred pressing the gunny-sack-like background 
down hard while printing which made a rough texture 
background surrounding the clear-cut design. They printed 
their blocks in a number of different ways. We did not 
have a brayer or printing ink so the children used tempera 
paint. This developed into the making of Christmas 
wrapping paper by printing the block on white and 
colored tissue paper, also some butcher paper was used. 
Marian painted half of her design red and the other half 
green. After she had the paper printed she felt the need of 
filling the spaces in between because, with a brush and 
yellow-green paint, she added different-sized cross 
marks. Larry found that by slapping the block on the 
paper, then pressing down, it looked like his design was 
emitting light rays. Marvin discovered some sparkly 
snow in a box on the shelf. As soon as his block was 
printed he would sprinkle the snow on the design while the 











paint was still wet. The festive appearance of that sent 
everyone to the snow box. 

Marlene chose green, yellow-green and yellow for her 
colors and printed her block by overlapping the different 


colors. This gave an appearing and disappearing quality 
to her pattern. Diane spatterpainted her blue paper with 
yellow first then printed her block on top of that, using 
white paint. There is such an emotional satisfaction just 
in using color. The Christmas wrappings sported not just 
red and green but many interesting and beautiful color 
combinations. 


ROM block printing and Christmas wrappings we just 
naturally slopped into making Christmas cards. 


David and Cecil wanted to use their linoleum block 
as their Christmas cards. David printed his block on 
colored paper, then rubbed scrap crayon through a 
screen onto his print, then melted it over the radiator. In 
some places most of the crayon melted into the paper; 
in other places it melted just enough to hold the crayon 
shavings to the paper which gave added texture to the 
design. Cecil added spatter to a print of his block. 


Since we did not have a spatter-gun and very little 
wire screen, it was amazing to see the different ways the 
children devised for accomplishing spatter. Some of them 
put paint on two of their fingers and brushed them with 
their tooth brushes. Some just put the brush in paint 
then tapped the brush. In lieu of a toothbrush some used 
oil paintbrushes. Marilyn used a piece of Chore Girl 
dipped in paint then dobbed it on the paper. Carolyn 
painted a pine tree with her toothbrush on dark green 





paper, then spattered snow over that. They discovered 
that painting with a toothbrush or oil paintbrush softened 
the edges of their drawings and gave a feeling of living 
movement. 








Janet recalled our earlier ink blowing and decided to 
try it with tempera. She thinned the ink just a bit and 
blew it onto a deep red paper. While it was still wet, she 
sprinkled it with snow. The result was gorgeous. The 
scrap box was worked overtime as different colored paints 
were tried out on the various colored papers. 


Kieth and Karen brought juniper and pine sprays and 
made uncut linoleum block prints. They tried painting the 
block first, laying the juniper on that and painting on top 
of that with a different color. On top of that, they placed 
the paper with a protective piece of cardboard over that. 
This they rubbed with the heels of their hands. The out- 
come was lovely, particularly when one color would run 
into another. Karen added dots of brilliant color to the 
ends of her ‘‘trees."’ Kieth painted in a suggestion of a 
person carrying one of the trees. There were so many varia- 
tions and combinations of spatter, blowing, painting and 
block printing. 


There is nothing more rewarding than the pleasure 
registered on a child's face when he discovers some way of 
doing something, some color combination, some design 
that is pleasing to his eye. Each child should have the 
opportunity to do that so he can enjoy a sight-melody 
of his own creation. 


In the photos you can see some of the block-printed 
papers displayed with decorated and shellacked paper 
plates. 
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CORRUGATED PAPER 


.. «an artistic medium 





for children 





JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 






Children are fascinated as they paint on corrugated 
paper. Children of every grade from Kindergarten to 
High School enjoy it. The material costs nothing. 
Very little tempera paint is used. Interesting results 
are secured in a few moments. 


Illustration 1 





The children said over and over, ‘‘It looks like Weav- 
ing.’ It was decided therefore to call the hall exhibit 
“Like Weaving.” Illustration 3 shows results made in 
the first lesson with the material. Whenever you walked 
by the exhibit, children were gathered around it touch- 
ing this pattern and that and making interesting re- 
marks about the designs. Every color was represented 
in the designs. 





Ilustration 2 


LIKE 
WEAVING 


Illustration 3 








Illustrations 4 and 5 show close-ups of the sections of 
Madelon’'s design. Note the beautiful texture the 
corrugated makes. (See opposite page.) 

We didn’t have many large fields of corrugated 
board. We found it necessary to divide what we had 
into many smaller pieces so that more children could 
have some experience with the medium. We had a 
few large pieces for experimentation. Next year we'll 
try more because the children liked the material. 
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Left: 





Illustration 8 (below). Connie in grade 3 said she'd like to paint it 


all over. ‘‘l won't stir up the colors and leave them so brownish and 
homely,” she said. ‘I'll make them very bright and gay."’ Connie 
was true to her word. Illustration 8 shows her result. From these 


experiments we learned that the same piece can be painted more 
than once. This quality will make it a useful medium for stage 
scenery. 





Illustration 8 


Illustration 4 


Illustration 5 


Illustration 7 


Illustration 6 (above) shows a piece size 24 by 36 inches. Three 
boys, age 11, made it. They pinned it up when it was too wet. 
Notice how the paint ran. ‘It's not spoiled,"’ they said, ‘‘take it 
down. We'll paint more on it."" Then they had a wonderful time. 
Because they had almost given it up for ruined they felt like experi- 
menting. They whirled their hands around and laughed as they 
made the big lighter circles you can see if you look closely. On 
top of them they whirled circles of green and then red. They blended 
in some places. Then they made more lines and more whirls. Illus- 
tration 7 (below 6) was the result. It was charming in pattern but 
they didn't like it. 
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~TEMPERA AND 
STENCILS 


WILMA F. GEER 
Art Consultant* 


HILE stencils have been used in art classes to 

create textile designs, posters, book covers, and 

other decorative paper, their possibilities for 
developing sensitivity to color, arrangement, and design 
has not always been the motivating factor in teaching this 
technique. The process of experimentation is more 
important to personal growth than securing uniform results 
with a static type of stencil. The method outlined here 
may be helpful to teachers of all levels, and can be 
simplified or elaborated to meet the individual needs of 
the pupils. While many media can be used for a variety 
of purposes, in this instance tempera is used to create a 
greeting card. This is a most satisfactory medium, since it 
is Opaque, and one color can be superimposed over 
another; light colors can be used on a dark background, 
and it is of a consistency suitable for experimentation with 
many interesting techniques. Plastic egg trays which can 
be obtained at most dime stores, make an excellent 
palette for tempera, since each cup holds a generous 
amount, and there are many cups left for mixing so that 
subtle color relationships may be achieved. 


Cardboard covers can be made to keep the tempera 
from thickening, although for stencils, it can be slightly 
thicker than for ordinary use. 


Stencil paper should be used since it is transparent and 
allows the pupil to study his arrangement as he progresses 
with his design. Stencil brushes are preferred, but if these 
are not available, the ordinary stiff bristle brush which 
accompanies most commercial paste jars, is a most satis- 
factory substitute. 


The first step is to design the card on paper, keeping it 
simple, with definite ‘‘cut-able” areas. Then the stencil 
paper is laid over it, and the areas are traced, keeping 
wide spaces between them for facility in painting. Notice 
that wherever a form is used more than once, such as the 
eyes, hands, sleeves, feet, wings, and stars, only one of 
each form is cut. This allows for more experimenting 
with arrangements, and the entire stencil can be traced on 
one sheet of stencil paper. These can be cut with either 
stencil knives or a single-edged razor blade. With 
younger pupils, adhesive tape can be used to cover the 
blade, leaving just a small cutting edge. Remember, that 
the charm of a stencil depends upon its crispness, and the 
edges should be clean-cut and sharp, with no ragged 
edges unless the design requires them. Be sure to save the 


*Used by Courtesy of Binney & Smith Company 
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positives, the areas (or silhouettes) which are produced. 
They will be very useful later in obtaining unusual effects. 


Now we are ready for the tempera. Select and mix 
colors which are fresh and interesting. Have a paper 
towel nearby to wipe surplus tempera. The brush, either 
stencil or paste brush, should be almost dry so that paint 
will not seep in under the stencil. Wipe the excess paint 
on the towel, and with quick, short strokes, brush from the 
outside toward the center. It is better to keep brushing 
over one area than to apply too much paint with one or 
two strokes. This will permit gradual deepening of values, 
and a dry brush technique often desirable in this technique. 
Experiment with your brush, cross-hatching and changing 
the direction of your strokes. In the card illustrated, 
although the subject matter is limited, the feet, wings, 
hands, stars, and lettering can be arranged in different 
positions, and variety can be achieved by using both 
positives and negatives in combination. Often only part 
of a design is used to obtain variety. Different colors can 
be combined in the experimental process, and don’t for- 
get how effective gold and silver tempera can be to add 
gaiety and sparkle to a greeting card design. The illus- 
tration ae how the positive can be used to obtain an 
effect. Here the hair is made by covering the face area 
with the positive and a circular, sweeping stroke is made 
with an almost dry brush. The halo positive was used to 
obtain the gold streaks radiating about the head. The 
gold is repeated in the stars. Reverse the direction of the 
brush when using positives by brushing outward from the 
center of the silhouette. 


Try paper towels and other textured papers for your 
cards. Abstractions can be interesting, using this method, 
since a great variety of arrangements can be created. 
Brilliant colors on black paper are stunning. 


The design illustrated could be repeated on a larger 
scale for a Christmas poster, in which several gay little 
angels, in different colors, could be floating across a 
darkening sky. Stars, cloud effects, and snow-covered 
houses below would add to the interest. This is mentioned 
to show just one of the endless possibilities of stenciling, 
but in our striving for eect, let us never lose sight of our 
primary aims: to develop imagination, creative ability, 
and an ever growing sensitivity to color and arrange- 
ment, which can only be achieved by encouraging 
originality and experimentation. 








MAKING AND PRINTING COLOR WOODCUTS 


ZOLTAN |. POHARNOK 


producing several copies of the artist's work is the 

oldest known form of graphic art. We know that the 
great master of printing, Gutenberg (in Mainz, Germany), 
who invented movable type in 1439, has carved a major 
share in developing our present-day culture and civiliza- 
tion. 


| HE cutting of images in wood for the purpose of 


Albrecht Duerer, a contemporary of L.da Vinci, created 
many masterpieces in metal engravings, but when he had 
to illustrate publications to be sold at reasonable prices 
and produced in simple printing, he had his original 
drawings cut in wood by highly-skilled craftsmen— 
professional wood-cutters or engravers—who were the 
forebearers of our photogengravers of today. Since 
photography appeared on.the scene (1839) graphic art 
has been gradually mechanized, with zincography, photo- 
gravure, and later, photo-lithography, with offset printing 
emerging. Though wood-cutting, wood-éngraving really, 
still prevails as an art of its own, somehow or other its 
merit as a versatile medium for the engraver seems to have 
been forgotten. 


Nowadays, woodcut as a rule means a large, black 
surface with some white lines and patches in it. No wonder 
this fine craft can be of no avail for publishers, the delicate 
gray tone of the ‘‘mirror'’—the letter-type-covered area 
of the printed page—cannot harmonize with the pitch- 
black, heavy woodcut illustration. On the other hand, 
the making of a pure style woodcut with just black lines 
seems too much work for the rushed artist. A pity, for 
this art enables us to enjoy the artist's original handwork in 
books and other publications, offering prints worth keep- 
ing on the shelves or even on the wall. In schools, students 
may make good use of this art for cutting all sorts of illus- 
trations, for integrated studies. It also has scores of other 
practical purposes in the school curriculum. 


Obviously, not everything can be done in wood—the 
material has its own noble style and also its definite 
limitations. It is strictly line work with not a chance for 
halftone. Apart from the well-polished block of hard- 
wood, cut across the grain, maple will do as a rule, we 
shall also need chisels, about half a dozen, each with a 
diferent profile. (See Figure 1.) It is nice to have more 
but not absolutely necessary. The block must be type- 
high, which means about fifteen-sixteenths of an inch and 
the surface absolutely even, plan-parallel, without 
scratches which would leave white marks on the print. 


| would not advise the beginner to make the sketch 
right on the block for the design must be in reverse, or 
mirror-image, of what we want to print. As blocks are 
alway “reading wrong’”’ it is wiser to prepare the sketch 
on paper, actual size, and transfer it onto the block's 
surface by tracing. Now the traced copy made, we lay a 


piece of carbon paper on the block, face down; upon it 
we place our traced design, also face down, and fix the 
edges with thumbtacks onto the sides of the block. Care- 
fully retracing the lines, we have the reverse pattern on the 
wood. From then on, our work is just eliminating or cutting 
off the areas that we do not want to print. In other words, 
whatever we leave at its original level will deposit the ink 
on the paper. 


First we delicately outline the printing areas with 
a fine chisel, thus we have a clear picture of what to keep 
and what we want to carve off. First we begin to excavate 
the large areas. The larger the non-printing, or negatives 
are, the deeper we must carve them to avoid smudges in 
the print. Insufficiently deep-cut parts are apt to pick up 
ink from the roller. Now we cut away the smaller areas 
and, finally, do the tiny ones in the black pattern. This 
sounds easy enough but to do it without some “‘wild-runs” 
or slips of the chisel need good control of nerves and 
muscles. Practice can be of much help here, as we must be 
careful not to undermine the edges of the printing areas. 
Small and large parts alike must have good slopes on all 
sides, to prevent the breaking of the edges. We should 
always keep in mind that the chisel, when pushed deeply 
into the wood, will require additional strength which may 
result in those dreaded wild-runs which can spoil the whole 
block in a flash of a second. This work needs concentra- 
tion and patience. When the block is all ready, with the 
design cut, we prepare for printing the proof. (Figure 2.) 


HE inks come in tubes—oil base, to be sure. On a 

dust-free glass plate we squeeze out about a two-inch 
long ‘‘worm"” and gradually work it out with the roller, 
cheap, 15-cent quality is good enough. With an even, 
thin coat of ink on the roller, we ink the block, rolling it 
evenly with hardly any pressure. Then we take a piece of 
smooth-surface paper at least an inch larger than the block, 
lay it on the inked surface, and cover it with a piece of 
thin but not too soft cardboard, and rub it with the slight 
and even pressure provided by a baren. 


For a baren, it is generally suggested that a metal 
spoon will do. It does, if we don’t want to print more 
than five or six copies. But it is my experience that the 
hard, convex surface wears down the wood's edges in no 
time, so | suggest the use of a safer, home-made style of 
baren. (Figure 3.) Take a piece of flat wood, about the 
size of your palm, and wrap it first in a soft rag—the ends 
meeting on the back where we sew them with a few 
stitches. Now wrap it in several layers of brown paper, 
always pasting the ends on the back, layer after layer. 
Then wrap it in thin cardboard and finally in a piece of 
frosted acetate, not heavier than seven points, with 
frosted side out. That can be fastened with scotch tape. 
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Now we have a baren, neither too hard nor too soft, which 
will not injure the edges of our blocks. Slowly, cautiously 
we rub our ‘‘semi-sandwich”’ with the baren, up and down, 
right to left, in diagonal and in circles, giving it gradually 
more and more weight by hand. After a thorough rubbing, 
peel off the paper and there is our first proof. We may 
see that a few lines need expansion, that can be helped 
by further cutting; but if too wide, we shall have to leave 
them. Where there are smudges, we must dig deeper. 
After printing, the block must be washed with a soft rag 
dipped in kerosene or turpentine, and kept in a dry, cool 
place. 


For more detail, may | make the following suggestions. 


Chisels. They must be well kept, clean and sharp. 
The softer the wood in which we work, the more often 
we shall have to sharpen our tools. How to sharpen 
them? Neither on dry nor on water-stone. We need a 
fine grained oilstone, with a few drops of liquid paraffin 
on it. The whole face or shiny end of the chisel must 
touch the stone, otherwise we ruin it. While rubbing it on 
the stone, we keep the tool in position without letting it 
wiggle. (Figure 5.) 


Curved Lines. We must work with both hands. A 
curved line can never be made by cutting it with the 
chisel only, we must turn the block with our left hand while 
pushing the chisel delicately ahead, without trying to 
follow the curves with it. Instead of pushing the tool with 
our fingers, we push it rather with the nest of our palm 
(see Figure 5) for the fingers must control the strength and 
delicately direct the tool, upon which they act as brakes. 


The Wood. It is essential that the block be made of 
well-seasoned, dry wood, not choked so it becomes 
spongy. For minute, delicate details, we shall need box- 
wood. Maple, crosscut, will stand about five to ten 
thousand impressions but a good, dry box-block may 
easily yield thirty-five to fifty thousand copies. Washing 
wears the wood more than the regular printing in a press. 


When one is familiar with the chisels and with the 
inspiring limitations of this fine art, he can readily progress 
to the more intricate practice of making woodcuts in 
color. 


Color Woodcuts 


Having gained some experience in one-color woodcuts, 
and having become used to thinking logically in terms of 
this limited art, we can progress to printing in color. 


However, there are some facts we must bear in mind to 
save ourselves bitter disappointment. Color, in this art, 
is a much more limited idea than in painting. For ex- 
ample: red, be it vermilion, carmine, or purple, will always 
mean just one shade and one value of it. If we want pink 
and solid red in our print, we must make a block for each. 
Not as if we could not produce a few combined colors— 
we can, but those are the combined colors of two, seldom 
three, solid colors. Using our red block with a good, 
transparent purple, we can also make dark vermilion by 
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printing solid yellow beneath the red. The two will pro- 
duce the deep, warm red. By printing transparent blue on 
top of the pure purple, we shall have a given value of 
magenta. Printing yellow, purple, and blue on top of 
each other, we shall have a dark brown. But we cannot 
have cold and warm green, cold and warm yellow plus 
orange, vermilion, and purple, when having not more 
than four colors at our disposal. A\nd to cut four blocks 
is a lot of work. 


HIS little preliminary warning, however, should not 
frighten anyone away. There are fine possibilities for 
the inventive student who has had some experience in 
optical eects. The white of the paper can very well be 
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exploited for additional effects. What is more, making 
intelligent use of the black key-design, the “Master” 
or key-block, we are off to a good start. | would advise 
the beginner to use the so-called ‘process scale’ of the 
printers, which consists of yellow which is light, semi- 
transparent, and neutral; red, transparent, neither cold nor 
warm but a good neutral red which has just a tendency 
toward the cold or purple; the blue should be rather on the 
cold line, and transparent also; while the black is more of 
a dark, transparent gray. Instead of this dark gray we 
could use a solid covering of black for the key-design. 
Obviously, we must realize that the more colors, the more 
separate blocks and the more printings. We can make a 
few hand proofs at home but when giving the job to the 
printer, we shall be presented with quite a bill. 

So let us start working and find how much color can be 
obtained with just a few blocks. The blocks must be 
absolutely identical in size. One will be a crosscut, 


probably maple; the rest, for the separate colors, can be 
cut lengthwise, along the grain, also of finely polished 
maple or cherry. Take the measure of the block by lay- 
ing it on the sketching paper and outlining it with pencil, 
and make your original sketch in actual size. A sharp 
pencil is willing to go into fine details but we better keep 
in mind that a pencil line is a great deal narrower than 
anything the wood will allow us to cut in it. With drawing 
now ready, prepare a small amount of water color solu- 
tion in small pans, possibly the very same shades we shall 
use in printing—yellow, red, blue. Then we begin color- 
ing our sketch, preferably with the yellow, also for those 
colors which contain yellow—warm red, green, brown. 
That done, we paint in the reds, also the warm reds, 
magentas, and browns, and finally we paint in the blues 
and magentas, and browns. When that has dried we 
finish the job with the black outlines. The printing ink is 
much stronger than water colors and they do not blend 
with the first layer, but at least we shall have by the above 
described method achieved a sketch that is pretty near in 
effect to the print we want to make. The printed copy will 
be heavier, more definite, and somewhat similar to a 
stained glass window in effect. 


Trace the design and transfer it, face down, on the cross- 
cut block. Cut it with great care, excavating the negative 
areas as deep as possible, according to their size; also 
mind the slopes. Upon printing a satisfactory proof of the 
key-design, now tackle the color blocks. But first, there is 
something else to check. The blocks must be in perfect 
register, otherwise the print cannot be accurate in outline. 
Instead of experimenting with acetate and tracing paper 
tricks, none of them can do the job, here is the only solu- 
tion for the problem. There seems to have been no other 
solution found for hand operation during the past five 
centuries. 


Take two stretcher-molds and fix them into a perfect 
rectangle. Check it with the block. Then we paste some 
cardboard lengths on the corner to keep it in position. 
This fitting will be lower than the level of the blocks, 
therefore we nail or paste some cardboard on the bottom 
also. On the top, we shall need another perfect rectangle, 
about half an inch narrower than the stretcher, so we cut 
that from cardboard again and paste it up. (See Figure 6.) 
This done, we ink the key-block and place it into the 
rectangle corner with sides fitting exactly the inner sides 
of the ‘‘fitter."" We take our paper now, the upper left 
corner must fit the top (cardboard) rectangle, where we 
secure it with two fingers while allowing the sheet to drop 
on the inked surface. We make our proof with the baren 
and set the fresh print aside. Now we take out the block 
and replace it with one of the would-be color blocks. 
Again the same upper left corner of the fresh print must 
be fitted into the top rectangle, letting it drop on the new 
block and, as if printing the proof, rub it thoroughly, not 
letting it slip aside. Peeling off the paper, we have the 
key-design, in reverse as we need it, in perfectly the same 
position as it is on the key-block. Repeating the same 
thing for each block—always with a fresh proof to be sure 
we have the key-design transferred for each color, in exact 
register. That is, if we were meticulously exact with our 
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FRANCOIS VILLON 
by Zoltan |. Poharnok 


A four-color wood block by the author which was a prize winner 
at the Annual Exhibition of the Cleveland Museum of Art 


work. If part of the design did not show up, usually some 
of the margin, while on the opposite side there is a blank 
border, it means that either block or paper was not in its 
right place. Wash off the block, print it again. If the same 
trouble persists, then the size of the block is incorrect. 


The imprinted blocks will dry in a day when we can 
start cutting the pattern. Yellow should be the first and 
when ready, we print half a dozen proofs of it, with just 
enough ink on the block. While the prints dry, we cut the 
red block; that ready, we print it on the same (yellow) 
proofs. Finally, when the three colors are printed, we print 
the black key-design. 


This is mainly the essentials, the rest is a matter of 
practice and ingenuity. There are thousands of little 
tricks in doing one phase or the other. It would do no 
good to give more advice, as art practice includes a great 
deal of individual ingenuity, ideas, and thinking. Those 
who want to have everything described, ready for use and 
home delivered, better forget about art in general and 
about woodcuts in particular. 


Let's not forget—the Chinese and Japanese artists make 
woodcuts with an average of twelve to eighteen colors— 
certainly it is worth trying two or three colors if.for nothing 
but the sheer joy of finding out how it is done. 


SEES DEES 
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A prehistoric Peruvian vase 


100-600 A. D. 
A black and white proof of the hand 


cut wooden block above. This medium 
shows the possibilities of illustrating tech- 
nical drawings where handwork is desir- 
able and more than one copy required. 








SINGLE BLOCK 
ILLUSTRATION 


This single block for one color illustration 
shows how much detail can be achieved in 
wood cutting with small tools. The artist 
need not be limited in respect to detail. 
Halftone effects are quite possible and are 
an incentive to the use of wood-cutting for 
creative illustration in combination with the 
printing of school bulletins and manuals. 
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HE [Red jblock. The design is cut from 
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This block is lightest in value so is printed 
first. 
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to the other. This is the second color to 
be printed. 
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OMBINATIONS of three colors, when printed one over the other, 

can give a wide color range of subtle and naturally harmonious 

color. As well as learning the value of color combinations and how to 

achieve them for practical use, the student who cuts and prints his own 

blocks develops knowledge which gives him a basic appreciation of all 
engraving and printing. 


Zoltan |. Poharnok 
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THREE COLOR BLOCKS 


Zoltan |. Poharnok’s original hand cut blocks from which the 
preceding color illustrations were printed. The Key Block shown at 
center is cut from end grain maple to facilitate the cutting of 
intricate detail. 

Where less detail is required the blocks may be cut with the 
grain of the wood as shown in the two tint blocks above and 


below the Key Block. 











ADVENTURES IN 
PAPIER -MACHE 





ALMA L. VAN COUTREN 
Junior High Art Instructor 
Kewanee, Illinois 





Grade 7, Central School, Kewanee, Illinois. 
Papier-mache farmer, bunny, duck, and grandma. 


HEN the thrills of painting had worn off a bit 

after the fall and early winter art problems, my 

seventh graders were ready for a new medium 
which would give them an opportunity to use their crea- 
tive ability in an unlimited fashion. 

We brought out our box of modeling clay and experi- 
mented with creating heads of people and animals. It 
was glorious fun to model a variety of features. There were 
long Ebenezer Scrooge noses, humped noses suitable to 
old people, fat ball noses for clowns, and little pug noses 
for children. 

Some of the more adventuresome children embarked 
upon the creation of animal heads so that our completed 
project included elephants, storks, a mad bull, giraffes, a 
kitten, an excellent bunny and a splendid duck. 

About eight layers of paper an inch wide were pasted 
over the heads to form strip papier-mache. This was al- 
lowed to dry thoroughly before the heads were cut in 
half with a razor blade in order to remove the clay founda- 
tion. The papier-mache heads were then neatly pasted 
together again with narrow strips of paper to cover the cut. 

They were now ready for gay coats of tempera paint. 
This part of the project was very enjoyable to the children. 
Excitement mounted as Mexicans, Chinese, Colored folks, 
hobos, clowns, savages, Uncle Sam, and Hawaiians were 
created with such excellent results that making bodies 
to go with these heads was a must. 

The children needed no urging to bring stacks of news- 
papers, paste, and string to the next craft class. For the 
bodies, we rolled newspapers into two tubes which were 
inserted into the necks we made on the papier-mache 
heads. A string was tied through the center to form the 
waistline while several inches on the bottom of each tube 
was turned back and tied for the foot foundation. A 
second roll was tied across for the arms. These were bent 
at the elbow into natural positions. This foundation for 





Olivia, Joyce, Irene and Billy finish masks, characters, and animals 
of strip papier-mache. 
Grade 7, Central Junior High School, Kewanee, Illinois. 


the figure was padded with more newspaper where needed 
and then covered with more strip papier-mache. 

Next came the problem of dressing these characters 
we had made. Brown paper sacks made very good over- 
alls, dresses, and even Chinese pajamas, with a bit of 
tempera paint and the use of a stapler. Other materials of 
our scrap box such as wool, cork, cardboard, crepe papers, 
and paper doilies were used creatively in making our 
characters into finished products. 

The children who had chosen to make animals used 
much the same construction in forming foundations for the 
animals. A thick compact roll securely tied, formed the 
main part of the body. The legs were rolls of paper se- 
cured with string and tightly tied over the animal's back. 
Again the bodies were covered with strip papier-macheé, 
tempera painted and given several coats of shellac. The 
bunny received huge pink-lined cardboard ears which 
added to his attractiveness. Tails, ears, whiskers, etc., 
were frequently added from scrap box materials. 

In the annual spring art exhibit, the table devoted 
to our characters and papier-maché menagerie created 
much interest, and the project was entirely without cost. 

Discipline problems completely disappeared during 
this creative experience. | recall one boy who began to 
model rather indifferently at first until his clay form began 
to resemble a mad bull. | commented on this and sug- 
gested that he make a body to go with the papier-mache 
head. The emotional release which went into his project 
was interesting to see. He finished the animal before the 
others and became a “helper” to others who were strug- 
gling with four-legged creatures. This boy received some 
much needed group recognition and was more accepted 
by his classmates because of his success in this project. 
This experience proves that art is very essential to the 
curriculum and that it can be a vital factor in contributing 
to good mental hygiene; so teachers, give your problem- 
child something large to create in papier-mache. You 
will both become so interested that the only problem 
remaining will be the important decision of what to use 
for an ear or a tail. 
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MAKE 
YOUR OWN 
HAT AND 
BELT DEC- 
ORATIONS 





FiG.a 
PHOTOGRAPH 2, 





LENORE M. GRUBERT 
Flushing, New York 


or no cost by using salvaged materials found in the 

home or by combining scrap materials with 
purchases from a five-and-ten-cent store. A study of 
sample ornaments, simply made from inexpensive ma- 
terials, will show the possibilities awaiting you. The 
photographs show five variations in design, but the ideas 
of construction can be used interchangeably: for example, 
the leaf construction in Photo 5 would be equally success- 
ful if used in making the other gadgets requiring leaves; or 
the spools in Photo 2 could be effectively used instead of 
thimbles in Photograph 1. The novelty can be attached 
to the lapel by means of a small hatpin or corsage pin. If 
preferred, a small safety pin can be stitched to the under- 
side and used as a fastener. 


ee can make smart hat and belt ornaments at little 













Thimbles—Tiny Bells (Photograph 1) 


Make leaves of felt by using a pattern of a group of 
leaves (Fig. a) or one pattern for several leaves, snipping, 
overlapping, then tacking each end together (Fig. b). 
The first plan makes leaves of a flat appearance; the 
second gives a wind-blown effect. Make four pompons by 
tying loops of yarn in the center then snipping ends until 
the desired shape and size is formed (Fig. c). With the 
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_ PHOTOGRADH 5. 


PHOTOGRADH 4. 





heated tip of a darning needle, a small hole can be made 


in the base of each thimble. Before heating, make a 
holder by inserting eye end of needle in a cork. Draw 
yarn attached to the small pompons through hole in the 
thimble. The large pompon holds the strands of yarn to 
the leaves. 


Spools—A Tyrolean Effect (Photograph 2) 


For tassels, make loops of yarn about 3% inches long. 
Tie in center. Fold, then wind a strand of yarn about 14 
inch from top. Even off ends. Small spools can be left 
plain or decorated with simple brush strokes, using enamel, 
oil or tempera paint (an opaque water color purchasable 
in small jars). If the latter is used, waterproof when dry 
with clear varnish, shellac, or clear nail polish. Beads can 
be left their original color or wooden beads can be dipped 
in a water-resistant paint or in enamel. In either case, the 
coloring agent should be thinned with turpentine in order 
that heavy blobs of paint will not form and drip from the 
bead. (A large knot tied near the end of a long string 
or cord, then drawn midway through the bead, will create 
a means of holding the bead while dipping.) Cut strands 
of yarn about 30 inches long. Draw a strand through the 
top of each tassel. Double yarn to equal lengths. Draw 














double strands of yarn through openings of spools and 


beads. Tie bow at top. PHOTOG RADH 5. 


eae emr ge 


Oilcloth—A Shiny Rosette (Photograph 3) 


Cut a pattern for oilcloth flower shape. Tack oilcloth 
form to round felt base. Stitch small beads to flower. 
Make leaves of felt and oilcloth. Make two buds by 
cutting lengths of oilcloth about 1 by 244 and 14 by 2 
inches. Fringe ends by making short cuts along the long 
length. Wind around a short, very narrow, piece of felt. 


Tack. 


Corks—A Modern Effect (Photograph 4) 


Corks may be left plain or decorated with simple brush 
strokes (Fig. a) using enamel, oil, or tempera paint. With 
a large darning needle make a hole lengthwise through 
each cork. Insert a thin wire through a small bead then 
through the cork. With tweezers, bend the end of wire to 
fasten bead to cork. String wires through circular piece of 
felt which serves as a base. Make oilcloth leaves by 
attaching short length of thin wire with adhesive tape to 
underside of leaf shape (Fig. b). 


Covered Beads—Gay Patterned Buds (Photograph 5) 


Cut leaf pattern. After leaf is cut from felt, make a 
narrow slit through the center (Fig. a). Overlap ends. 
Tack. Take a piece of yarn, cord, or braid about 4 feet 
long and tie a double bow. It is wise to tack the first 
bow with needle and thread before attempting to tie the 
second loops. Let one end of the cord long enough to 
make the fifth loop as it is brought up and tacked to the 
top (Fig. b). Tying a loose knot on each loop adds inter- 
est. Securely tack the loops to the felt pieces of leaves. 
To make a pattern for covering beads, tie a small piece of 
cloth around bead. Cut about 1% inch above tie (Fig. c). 
Open. Round off any irregular corners. Use the circle to 
cut covering for all beads of same size. Turn edge of 
circle to underside of cloth as very small stitches are 
made (Fig. d). Draw tightly around bead. Make certain 
hole of bead is at top and bottom. Cut a small felt shape 
for base of bead. Cut leaves of felt (Fig. e). Attach a felt 
base, covered bead, and leaf form to the ends of each 
loop. Begin sewing at base, up through hole, through 
leaf, over cord, then down (Fig. f). 











CUT BASIC SHAPES FIRST 
ADD OTHER SHAPES and GLUE 
with VEGETABLE GLUE 


MYRTLE E. SELL 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 
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COLORED PLASTER TILES 


MARY E. FENNER, Supervisor of Elementary Art 
Herkimer, New York 


AKING colored plaster tiles has proven to be a 

fascinating project for members of the Junior 

High art classes. To make a square tile that 
could easily be removed from some sort of a form or mold 
seemed indeed to be an insurmountable problem. 


Alter some experimentation, wooden collapsible forms 
were made by our cooperative school janitor. The ex- 
ploded view in the accompanying illustration shows their 
construction. The center part is of masonite. The bolt and 
wing nut construction of the sides made them easy to take 
apart. The forms were varnished three times, being rubbed 
each time with steel wool to make the surface as smooth 
as possible. 
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Tempera paint was first mixed into the water. With so 
much “white’’ in the plaster, the resultant colors were 
naturally in pastel shades. Some experiments with smaller 
amounts showed the possibilities for thus mixing. The 
designs and color schemes were planned before the tiles 
were made. 

The plaster of Paris was mixed in old containers; gallon- 
size tin cans discarded by the Home Economics Depart- 
ment. Each can was filled to two-thirds of the depth with 
water, the plaster slowly added and carefully stirred. 
When the mixture stuck to the paddle and seemed creamy 
in texture, it was ready to pour. 

It cannot be over-emphasized that the plans forexecuting 
this problem should be well laid so that all steps will 

















proceed with clock-like precision. Plaster hardens very 
quickly and a few experiments with having it do so too 
quickly will convince even the most unbelieving of the 
necessity of having materials well prepared. Usually, 
in our experiments, about four different colors of plaster 
have been poured in a period—groups of three to six 
students using each color. 


It was found through various trials that rubbing white 
vaseline over the inside surface where the plaster was to 
be poured made it easy to remove, thus temporarily 
sealing all the cracks. The vaseline should be applied in a 
smooth thin covering with the finger tips, as any uneven- 
ness in its application shows up on the finished piece. 


The mixed plaster was poured into the form which was 
immediately picked up and put down on the table hard 
two or three times to force out the air bubbles. The ex- 
posed side of the tile is the back of the tile. Any uneven- 
ness can be sanded down when it is dry. If there is excess 
water on it, a blotter may be used at the edges to absorb 
it. The plaster will ‘‘set’’ quickly and it is well for each 
student to put his name on his own tile before he leaves 
the classroom—as in the illustration. Any leftover plaster 
in the container can be wiped out with paper towels as it 


should NEVER be poured down any sink. 


The tiles should be left in the forms for at least 24 hours 
before they are removed. When they are removed they 


will not be completely dry. We found that putting them 
on the table on rulers allowed the air to get to them on all 
sides and evened the drying process. 


The designs were transferred to the tiles by means of 
carbon paper. Ass they had been carried out in black and 
white it was easy to cut out the black area, while the white 
parts were left raised. Some of the students liked them cut 
in deeper than the suggested js inch depth. Care to 
prevent ‘‘undercutting’’ was as important in this problem 
as in cutting block prints. Various tools were used for 
scraping them out—jackknives, nail files, old razor 
blades, etc. A firm blade proved to be necessary rather 
than a sharp one. 


To keep the cutout parts to an even depth was of utmost 
importance. If some unevenness was apparent it could be 
sanded carefully to make an easier surface on which to 
paint. 


The cutout parts were then painted with tempera paint 
to suit the taste of the student. Sometimes one color only 
was used, and others chose several. 


The finished tiles were given two coats of clear lacquer. 
A piece of felt glued to the base made the tile complete. 
For the work involved the students in all classes were well 
pleased with their handwork. 





Simplified units with strong light and dark masses should be used for tile designs. 
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JANE’S VISIT 
TO THE MUSEUM 


BEULAH BRECKINRIDGE 
Teacher Grade Four, Red Bank, New Jersey 


An original play based on the 


study of famous portraits of children 


Prologue 


Our fourth grade has been studying about some 
famous children’s portraits. We have enjoyed looking at 
these pictures and talking about them. 

We have written a play about some of the things we 
observed in the pictures. We will now give this play for 
you. The scene opens in a Museum of Fine Arts. Jane 
Wilson, her brother Bob, and her mother and father, are 
visiting the museum. 


The Play 


Bob: Mother, | wonder what we are going to see in this 
room. 

Jane: Do we have to go into all the rooms? I'm tired. 

Bob: You are always tired. Didn't you enjoy the 
Winslow Homer pictures of the sea? | thought they were 
very exciting. 

Jane: | liked the landscapes better. I’m just too tired 
to look at any more pictures. 

Mother: Children, children, stop your nonsense. This is 
a museum. We came here to look at pictures, not to 
quarrel. Jane, I’m sorry that you are so tired. Why don't 
you stay here and rest while we see the rest of the exhibits ? 

Jane: All right, Mother. It isn’t that | don't enjoy the 
pictures, it’s just that I'm too tired to look any longer. 

Father: Sit here, Jane. There are portraits of Children 
here. You can enjoy looking at them while you are 
resting. (Jane sits.) 

Bob: We'll be back in a little while. (They go out.) 

Jane (to the pictures): You are really very handsome 
children. | would like to know you and play with you. 
But that would be impossible. | guess that most of you 
lived long, long ago. (Falls asleep.) 

Mexican Child: Not |, Jane, | am a child of today. 

Jane (startled): Who are you and where do you come 
from? 

Mexican Child: My name is Rosita and | come from 
Mexico. 

Jane: I’m sure that | have seen you somewhere before, 
but | can’t remember where. Why there is your picture! 
How did you happen to have your portrait painted and 
who is the artist who painted it? 

Mexican Child: Diego Rivera is the artist who painted 
my picture. Mr. Rivera is a very famous Mexican artist. 
This great artist is living and painting in Mexico today. 

Jane: If Mr. Rivera is such a famous artist, how did he 
happen to paint your picture? 

Mexican Child: Mr. Rivera wanted to paint a typical 
Mexican child. One day he saw me and asked me to 
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pose for him. | don't belong to a rich family as you can 
see. My blue dress is made of a coarse material and my 
feet are bare. There are many, many children in Mexico 
who are like me. 

Jane: Your skin is dark. Your hair is black. Your eyes 
are big and black! Even though your family isn't wealthy 
you look happy and contented. 

Mexican Child: The children of Mexico are cheerful 
and like to sing and dance. Listen and you will hear some 
Mexican music. (Children singing in the background.) 


MEXICAN LULLABY 


Go to sleep my baby, the star shines above you; 

Mother watches o'er you, to guard you from danger 
Lullaby, my baby, safe vigil we're keeping; 

Holy angels guard ‘round your head while you're sleeping 
Go to sleep, my baby, the angels are coming, 

Bringing dreams to baby, from Heaven above us; 

Lullaby, my baby, safe vigil we're keeping; 

Holy angels guard ‘round your head while you're sleeping. 


—Translated Mexican Folk Song 


Jane: Rosita, where are you? Oh dear, she has gone. 
Perhaps one of the other children will come and talk with 
me. Little Girl with the Watering Can, please talk to me. 

French Girl: I'll be glad to talk with you. It's so boring 
just to stand here in the picture doing nothing. It's been 
ages since | have talked to anyone. | am a little French 
Girl. | lived long long before you were ever born. Notice 
my dress and shoes. How different they are from the 
clothes of children today. 

Jane: | think your dress is very pretty. | like the lace on 
it. | don’t think | would like to wear the same kind of 
shoes. How do you ever button them? 

French Girl: | use a button hook. It isn't hard to do. 














ROBERT DE CIVRIEUX 
JOH SINGER SA nT 


AMERICAN 


TON 


Jane: What are you carrying in your hand? 

French Girl: This is a watering can. | had a garden and 
| used to water the plants every day. 

Jane: That's probably why your picture was painted 
with the watering can. | have been talking to a little 
Mexican girl. You look very diferent. Your eyes are 
blue and your hair is blond. Rosita was very dark. 

French Girl:‘Of course we are different. We come from 
diferent countries, but | must be going now. Good-by. 
(Children singing in background.) 


FRERE JACQUES 


Frere Jacques, Frere Jacques, dormez-vous, dormez-vous? 
Sonne les matines, sonne les matines, 


Din, don, din; din, don, din. 
(Sung as a round.) 


Jane: Oh dear, she has gone. | wonder who else is 
coming to talk to me. Robert de Civrieux! 

Robert: Here | am, Jane. How do you do? 

Jane: Hello, Robert. How did you get here? 

Robert: You called me, didn't you? 

Jane: What a cunning dog you have! Does he belong 
to you? 

Robert: Of course he does. He and | are pals. We run 
and play together. | know a poem about my dog. Would 
you like to hear it? 

Jane: Yes, | would. 

MY DOG 
My dog listens when I talk. 
He goes with me for a walk. 
When | sleep, he's sleepy too. 
He does everything | do. 
He has eyes that always show, 
He knows everything | know. 
| never do a thing but he 
Thinks it is all right for me. 


When | speak, he always minds. 
He shares with me the things he finds 
When other people say I'm bad, 
He hangs his head and looks so sad, 
He cuddles up and laps my hand 
And tells me he can understand 
—Tom Robinson 


Jane: You are too dressed up to run and play. 

Robert: | don't play in these clothes. | am dressed up to 
have my picture painted. 

Jane: Little boys of today don’t wear clothes like yours. 
They wear suits and long trousers. Who painted your 
portrait ? 

Robert: John Singer Sargent painted my portrait. He 
was a famous American artist. He was born in 1856 and 
died in 1925. That's before you were born. It was during 
this time that my parents decided to have my portrait 
painted. 

Jane: | think that Mr. Sargent was very clever to have 
you wear a red tie and red socks. This bright color with 
your white collar and skin brighten up the picture, and 
look very nice against the dark background. 

Robert: Mr. Sargent knew color value all right. That's 
probably why he became famous not only in America 
but in England as well. 

Jane: | wish that Mr. Sargent had lived longer. He 
might have painted my picture. 

Robert: | can’t stay to talk any more. | have to go back 
now. 

Jane: O dear, do you have to go now? 

Robert: Good-by, Jane, I’m sorry to leave you. 

Jane (looking around): Isn't this a cute picture. It's a 
primary school in Brittany. It was painted by Jean 
Geoffry. Mr. Geoffry was born in 1835 and died in 1925. 
Of course he was French. It looks like a nice school. | 
would like to visit there sometime. 

Teacher: Come in, Jane. We would be glad to have 
you. 

Jane: Do you mean come into the picture. Howcould |? 

Teacher: Just close your eyes and count to three. 

Jane (closes eyes and counts): One, two, three. 

Teacher: See, here you are! Suzanne, come and tell 
Jane about our school. 

Suzanne: I'll be glad to. Notice, Jane, that the little 
children sit on stools in the front of the room. They are 
waiting for the teacher to give them something to do. She 
is working with the second grade children now. | am 
nine years old so | sit in the back of the room with the 
older children. 

Jane: Don’t you have desks in your school? 

Suzanne: Oh, no. We work at long tables. 

Jane: You seem to have several grades in one room. 
In my school, the children are separated according to their 
grades beginning with Kindergarten, through the sixth 
grade. 

Teacher: Listen to the alphabet song. 


ALPHABET SONG 
A,B, C, D, E, F, G; H, |, J, K, L, M, N, O, P, 
Q,R, 5S, T, U, and V; W, and X. Y, Z; 
Tell me, can you sing with me? 
When | sing my A, B, C. 
(Continued on page 12-a) 
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A Unit in Small Sculpture .. . 
CLAY, SOAP, AND PLASTER 


IDA LIVINGSTON, Art Teacher 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dean Saddler demonstrates Clay Modeling. 


UR students are always eager to model in clay or 

to carve some object which gives them the satis- 

faction of creating. Our sculpture study gave 
them the choice of media, namely, clay, soap, or plaster 
of Paris. Most students preferred clay since it is very 
easily manipulated (especially the non-hardening vari- 
ety); several tried soap carving; and a few attempted to 
carve the plaster. Before the end of the unit, several 
members of the class had experimented in two of the 
media. 


We gained initial inspiration by studying examples of 
good sculpture—primitive, historical, and modern. The 
best examples were found to be simple in form without 
excessive detail or fragile parts. Any statue should be 
compact and we recalled Michelangelo's statement that 
if rolled down a hill, no part should break off. Primitive 
sculpture is very sincere and expresses the emotions of the 
persons who created it. Historical examples vary from the 
simple, massive Egyptian and the classic Fifth Century 
Greek to the extreme rococo of Seventeenth Century 
France. Moderns seem to simplify or even to resort to 
basic form abstractions. An example of the latter is 
Bancusi. Such facts as these were kept clearly in mind as 
we evaluated many sculpture illustrations. Furthermore, 
our local art gallery has a fine collection of many periods 
of sculpture which may be studied firsthand. 
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Clay Modeling is essentially a building-up process. 
We may start with a basic form such as a cube, sphere, 
or cone, but can add details to give our model the identity 
of a head, human figure, animal, or bird. In a successful 
piece of clay work, we aim at simplification of detail so 
that there are no small pieces which may fall off or which 
destroy the basic mass form. We model with the hands, 
using tools only for refinements of surface detail. 


After the students had some practice handling non- 
hardening clay, many worked with hardening varieties 
and made objects which they intended to keep. Since 
we do not have a kiln, we simply allowed the pieces to 
dry thoroughly, painted them with poster colors, and 
finally varnished each figure. Two students worked to- 
gether to construct a set of religious figures for the creche 
or nativity scene. 


Both soap and plaster carving more truly express 
sculpture since both employ cutting-away processes. True 
sculpture in stone is, of course, a chiseling process because 
the block of marble or granite is cut away until the object 
stands revealed as the sculptor intended. Again we recall 
that supreme sculptor of all time, Michelangelo, who said 
that he saw the form imprisoned within the stone block and 
that he therefore worked furiously to free it. That is the 
grand concept of sculpture. 

















Fig. 6. The Teacher demonstrates Plaster Carving. 


Soap Sculpture is usually very small—limited by the 
size of a large bar of soap. Our work proceeded 
as follows: First, each student either drew his figure idea 
directly on the bar of soap or transferred it from a paper 
sketch to the soap. The form was blocked out by a rough 
cutting along the main lines of this drawing; then the 
student was advised to cut very slowly and carefully to 
avoid error and the consequent waste of soap. Too often, 
beginners cut carelessly, reducing the model size and thus 
waste an entire bar for sculpture purposes. Our tools were 
simple and consisted of either a paring knife or a pocket 
knife. When the cutting was finished, we polished each 
piece by rubbing with the fingers. 


Fig. 4. Marilyn Beard demonstrates Soap Carving 





Fig. 5. Plaster Figures. 


Plaster Models may be more varied, depending upon 
the size of the carton used to mold the plaster. We used 
paper drinking cups to pour the plaster for small begin- 
ning pieces; butter cartons for medium size; and para- 
fined milk cartons for larger figures. 


A few words concerning the preparation of plaster for 
successful carving are important. First, place water in a 
pan or container, add plaster by sifting into the water 
until it stands just beneath the water line. Do not stir until 
the mixture has settled for a period of about five minutes. 
Stir carefully and thoroughly; then pour into the con- 


tainer to be used as a mold. Do not add any more 
(Continued on page 12-a) 
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PSEUDO-ENCAUSTIC 


LISA M. FREDERIKSSON 


Moline, Illinois 


H! Those left-over bits of wax crayon! A whole 
¢ gallon can and two boxes of them were staring 

me in the face. No one wanted to use them— 
‘too short’’ was the cry—and “‘I can't hang onto them”’ 
came from another corner. The thrifty side of my nature 
wouldn't let me throw them away. 


A\n idea began to dawn as | watched one of the boys 
soldering a tin project with the soldering iron. The Greeks 
used wax with powdered pigment and probably used a 
solvent to do their encaustic paintings. Crayons could be 
dissolved with turpentine to represent oils. Why not use 
the soldering iron with the wax crayon and make a 
pseudo-encaustic painting and give the youngsters an 
idea of the possibilities of the technique and still bring in 
a bit of art history and methods of painting? The knowl- 
edge wouldn't take up much room, wouldn't be hard to 
carry around, and might come in handy during their 
college careers. 


The old cardboards came out, backs of posters, odds 
and ends that hadn't been the right size, old canvas 
boards, and so forth. Still-life subjects were arranged 
and a bouquet of tiger lillies appeared from someone's 
garden. 


The crayon was held in the left hand, the soldering 
iron, in the right. As the iron heated, the crayon melted, 
could be blended, and could be covered over. Shadows 
found their places first and then the middle and light 
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values. One boy became interested in the textures which 
could be obtained and experimented with it for an extra 
hour. He also found that there was a certain depth and 
atmospheric effect which could be attained. The possi- 
bilities of getting away from a picky, tight, and fussy 
detailed painting was also a good point. Certain Van 
Gogh effects could be obtained with the various points 
of a burning needle. The burning needle wasn't as awk- 
ward as the soldering iron from the point of handling, and 
several students had them. We had five out- 
lets and so we worked and experimented 
with the gallon can of bits rapidly disap- 
pearing. One of the boys said, ‘This makes 
me feel a little less grade-schoolish.” 


So with a few of our results matted or 
mounted we sent them off to the Illinois Scho- 
lastic Regional—and were we surprised and 
happy when one of them came back a gold 
key winner. 


Something new, something old, combines 
to make a new problem, and an answer to 
one teacher's need and perhaps to another 
teacher elsewhere. We like to feel that we 
have thought of something original but there 
isn't much that is new under the sun. But 
maybe some beginning art teacher might 
like the help. 














DESIGNING WITH 
CRAYONS 


ALICE DODDS 
Second Grade Teacher 
Maplewood, Missouri 
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SOME of our second grade doodling produced such 
interesting results, | decided to try using it in a specific 
design. 


Before starting, | told the children the story of how books 
were once made and printed by hand and explained the 
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idea of decorating the initial letter. | then showed them 
briefly, so there would be no way to copy, some examples 
of this art. 


| then prepared manila drawing paper by cutting sheets 
ten by ten and making a small border with pencil. Then 
the class with six by six manila squares made the regular 
sixteen square fold to guide them and made and cut their 
own initial. This was traced in the center of the ten by ten 
square and the design made in crayon around it. 


We used the same procedure in making Easter cards on 
colored paper. We traced the cross in the center of the 
card and created a design around it. 


These designs on a more durable paper would make 
attractive book or notebook covers. 
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SOAP-CARVING AGAIN 


BEULA M. WADSWORTH 


Tucson, Arizona 


OAP supply again—less war shortages of the ingre- 

dients. Now the youngsters can again bring to 

school donations of white cakes of potential sculp- 
ture and creative delight. 


Most children in school have been having many 
experiences and valuable ones in clay modeling. Now 
they will really feel pride of promotion to the more 
difficult art of sculpture, not unlike that of those great 
artists who chisel in marble. 


The results of soap-carving when enhanced by color 
and texture will be so attractice that parents will look 
twice on exhibition day. These results will be still 
more valuable and interesting to the young artists if the 
work has been correlated with research, writing, and 
oral work connected with pictures and stories of well- 
known sculptors. 


To begin work, collect a few makeshift tools such as 
pointed knives, skewers, and orange sticks—anything 
that will carve the responsive substance. 


As to what to make, correlated studies may suggest 
animals, Africa, visit to the zoo (elephant, rhinoceros), 
“Be Kind to Animals’? week (dog, cat), Southwest desert 
(coyotes, Gila monsters), circus and jungle stories (lion, 
tiger). Live pets and photographs will help. 


The more experienced and ambitious may want to 
work “in the round” but this article suggests the half- 
round or high relief. 


After shaving off the ridges on one side of the cake of 
soap to secure to a flat surface, a good drawing is a prime 
essential. Lay the cake on a piece of paper, draw around 
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it, and cut out the oblong. Draw on it the subject, well 
filling the space usually leaving a base. Observe how the 
height of the animal compares with the length—are there 
parts that are circular, oval, or egg-shaped, how steep are 
the curves, are there any straight lines, what is peculiar 
about the head, ears, paws, tail ? 


To trace, lay a piece of carbon paper black side down 
on the surface of the soap, fit the drawing over this, and 
trace the outline with a pencil. The tracing will appear on 
the soap. 


Cut a shallow outline around the shape of the animal 
and along the base. Carefully carve away the back- 
ground part way through as shown with the rabbit and 
cat pictured here, or carve all the way as was cone with 
the squirrel. This done, model the shape. Look for the 
deepest hollows around the legs, and gradually shape to 
the highest part of the body. 


Now the finishing. Let the soap dry out. Shellac the 
surface. Select the color of furniture enamel desired. 
Ivory or black is attractive. Give the surface a coat. 
This coat is final if a high gloss giving a ceramic effect is 
wanted. If a satin finish “marble” surface is the choice, 
add a coat of flat varnish. 


Another important part of this project is displaying 
sculptures to the best advantage. Whether at school or at 
home, color and value of the ground and background 
should be considered for harmony and contrast. Have 
committees of pupils arrange still-life groups involving 
also vases, flowers, or other objects experimenting with 
fabrics, papers, glass, or mirrors to achieve distinctive 
effects, then have class discussions. 

















SNOWFLAKES ARE FUN 


ELIZABETH N. CASTLE, First Grade Critic, State College 


Superior, Wisconsin 


HE snow was falling gently, but in big flakes that looked like 

cotton batting when they landed on the ground. The first grade 

children watched it through the window, and asked if they 
could go out in it for recess. The teacher wore a black fur coat 
which caught and held the large snowflakes. The children gathered 
around her to study the many beautiful patterns. They soon dis- 
covered that each crystal had six points, and that no two flakes were 
identical. They caught the flakes on their fingers and brought them 
to the teacher to enjoy the laciness and beauty of the various 
designs. 


When they went back into the room, the teacher showed them 
“Snow Crystals’’ by Bentley and Humphreys. This book has hun- 
dreds of photographs which have been magnified many times. These 
pictures are rare and beautiful. The laciness and variety of the snow- 
flakes were pointed out to the children. The book was placed in the 
room library and was a great favorite. 


After looking at the book the teacher asked whether they would 
care to make snowflakes. Enthusiasm was high. The teacher dem- 
onstrated how a circle could be cut from a square by rounding the 
edges. She also showed how a smaller circle could be cut by cutting 
more off the edges. She then folded the circle in two, the half into 
thirds, and cut a V from the circumference of this section toward the 
angle opposite. She cut many varied notches all along the edges. 
These were of assorted sizes as well as shapes. When this was 
opened, there was a lacy, six-point snowflake. 


Nine inch squares of newsprint and scissors were given to each 
child. It was emphasized that they should cut out many different 
kinds and sizes of notches in order to make their snowflakes lacy and 
pretty. When they were finished, the children showed their results to 
each other. There was good constructive criticism: why certain ones 
were better than others, and how the others could be improved. 
Then they were collected. 


A few days later the teacher suggested making another kind of 
snowflake by using the ones they had made. Newspapers were 
placed on the floor. Dark blue construction papers were placed on 
these. The children arranged and pinned their snowflakes in a dec- 
orative pattern on the construction paper. Screens, mounted on 
wood, were placed over some of these. Some children were given an 
old toothbrush. There were several jars of white or blue poster paint, 
of a thick cream consistency, near these. The children dipped the 
brushes into the paint and lightly brushed the screens back and 


forth. Either a white or a blue spatter of paint covered the paper. 
When the paint was dry, and the snowflake was removed, there was 
a blue snowflake in a white field of snow, or a white snowflake on a 
field of blue. The other children were given spray guns. One jar was 
filled with white paint and one with blue. This also was poster paint 
but was the consistency of ink. The snowflakes were pinned on the 
paper and the children sprayed them, as well as the paper surround- 
ing them. With the spray gun it was easier to get more variety in the 
values of light and dark. 


Many uses can be found for these decorative snowflakes. Of 
course, the obvious one of placing them as a border around the 
room never fails to delight the children. These first grade children 
also scotch taped some of theirs on purple-blue wrapping paper 
which was then tacked to an old burlap screen in front of the supply 
room. They make attractive murals and wall hangings. They make 
pretty doilies for parties or under plants. They are an artistic allover 
pattern for a covered box or a hanging; these are especially pretty 
when spatter painted. Small snowflakes can be hung on Christmas 
trees or on twigs, set in clay, as a winter table decoration. They 
are pretty for lacy valentines with the use of hearts, or on a valentine 
box. They could make an ornamental tidy set for the back and arms 
of a chair. One could use them for a lunch set, or for doilies on cake 
and sandwich plates. Spatter painting them with a thin enamel 
paint would enhance a canister set, or other tinware. 


The making of snowflakes is not only fun, but has a real teaching 
value. First of all, it teaches the children to observe the beauties of 
nature. It helps develop better muscular coordination with the use of 
scissors, brushes, and spray guns. It establishes the concepts of circle, 
square, cone, and angle. It aids the children to differentiate between 
small, medium, and large. It instructs in the values of light and dark. 
It helps children arrange objects in an artistic manner. It develops 
initiative and originality. It teaches patience, perseverance, and 
cooperation in making a design which looks like a snowflake, and 
in waiting turns and working together. Evaluating the results helps 
the children to give and take constructive criticism. 


It is interesting to note that a recess period in a snow storm can 
provide so many worth-while experiences in the life of the child. 
We, as teachers, must grasp every opportunity to aid the child to 
observe and make use of the many beauties around him. It is 
through our motivation, and our own interest and enthusiasm, that 
we can do this. 
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Our funds were very limited and we wanted a potters 
wheel, so one of my very adept students found an old 
motor, cleaned it up and built our potters wheel, which 
we are now using. This student is now teaching Ceramics 
and Crafts at Tucson Public Schools. 


We make many things, some of our projects are making 
pieces by the coil method, slab method and the pushed 
method. We make poured pieces, modeled sculpture, 
and figurines, ceramic jewelry, and titles. We make casts 
for dishes, bowls, and figures from plaster. We learn to 
throw and trim pieces on the potters wheel. We learn to 
stack and fire a bisque kiln, also to stack and fire glazed 
pieces in the kiln. We learn to mix and apply glazes. In 
other words, we are having lots of fun and in spite of the 
inconveniences, our .enthusiasm hasn't been dampened. 
We feel that we have accomplished much, but that we 
have a long way to go before our aims have been fully 
accomplished, that is, to bring the art of Ceramics to many 
people and in that way allow them to express themselves 
in their own creative way; developing their understand- 
‘ings and appreciations of the simple art of Ceramics. 
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POTTERY PROJECTS 


ZITA PECENKA FEENEY 


Art Supervisor and Critic Teacher 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 


Left: 

Bob Bencek at work on the 
potters wheel he constructed, 
using an old motor for power. 











HAND TOOL ETCHING 


GERALDINE MEYERS, Kirksville, Missouri 





Y ART classes begged to make aluminum trays 


and coasters with etched designs. After ex- 

perimenting, it was decided that the classes were 
too large for the use of acid and resistor which would also 
provide too many opportunities for accidents. Undaunted, 
other ideas were tried and at last a new technique was 
discovered that would solve this problem. We decided to 
use a power tool to etch aluminum. It dents and burrs the 
metal, giving it a bright finish that reflects in the same 
manner as brocaded satin or velour. Since this tool has 
become standard equipment in the craft room, all that is 
necessary are the metal circles or squares which can be 
purchased reasonably from metal goods companies. 


The children eagerly pondered over the weighty prob- 
lem of whether they wished to make a tray, coasters, or an 
ash tray, and the size and shape. The metal pieces were 
then ordered and, while waiting, the class began working 
on the design they planned to use. 


An outline of the exact size and shape of the alumi- 
num was drawn on a piece of newsprint. When the draw- 
ings were completed, the pupils shaded them with pencil 
in the same manner as they would use for a pencil sketch, 
going from “‘light to dark”’ and leaving highlights. 


It is not necessary to clean the aluminum disc before 
tracing on the design, unless it has a film of grease on it. 
Tape the design to the metal in several places so there will 
be no danger of it slipping. Slip the carbon paper in 
place and begin tracing. If it is a large tray, it may be 
necessary to move the carbon paper about while tracing. 

rom experience, we found that ‘Pencil Carbon” adheres 
better to the metal surface and at times even this leaves 
only a very faint mark. If so, after the tracing has been 
completed, use a wax crayon and touch up the very faint 
lines. 

When the tracing was finished, and the original design 
removed, the pupil was ready to begin etching. A sharp 
point was used in our power tool so that a fairly deep 
indentation would be made. The design was outlined and 
then filled in, in the same manner as it had been shaded 
with pencil. These effects are achieved from the speed 
at which the power tool revolves. The deeply burred 


metal corresponds to the ‘‘dark"’ and lighter areas, to the 
“light.”’ Highlights are the unmarred metal areas. 

When the etching process has been finished, the edges 
of the trays are turned up in flutes. A simple design looks 
better with only a few scallops, while a more elaborate 
pattern usually calls for more. Deep flutes will be spaced 
further apart than the more shallow ones. Flutes may be 
made at regular or irregular intervals. If the edges of the 
metal disc are sharp or rough, file off smoothly, using an 
ordinary file. It is well to make a pattern to help with the 
spacing. For the disc type of trays, use a large circle of 
heavy paper. Fold the paper into even sections and 
crease until there are the desired number of creases. Fora 
29-inch tray use 32 creases. Lay the tray on this pattern 
and use crayon to mark each crease. Tape the jaws of a 
pair of pliers with adhesive tape so that the metal will not 
be marred. In order that all flutes will be uniform in depth, 
fold a small piece of paper so that it will be about 1 inch 
wide and 2 or 3 inches long. Fold again in the center and, 
for the 22-inch tray, mark °4 of an inch from the fold. Slip 
this folded paper over the edge of the disc and place the 
nose of the pliers on the mark. Gently bend up the metal 
until the flute is of the desired slant. Continue around the 


~ edge. 


In most cases some of the carbon will remain on the 
metal. This can be removed by using either eraser or 
some kind of wax solvent. 

The tray is finished, except for polishing. Eraser or 
000 steel wool can be used. On areas that are bright, 
use long, light strokes, going with the grain of the metal. 
A light coat of glass wax will help protect the clean 
surface of the tray. 

Some of the class members did not stop here, but added 
color to their trays. They used oil paints and lightly filled 
in the etched areas with color which provided a most 
satisfactory effect. To add more variety, small areas of the 
metal can be cut out by using a coping saw and an all- 
purpose blade. 

This project proved to be a happy and worth-while 
experience for my eighth and ninth grade classes and for 
myself, with the seventh grade begging to do aluminum 
etching next year. 
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CUT PAPER DAFFODILS 






JANICE G. SMITH, Art Teacher 
Buffalo 7, New York 





OQUQUETS of flowers lining the window sills 
B as well as flowers painted and colored, dec- 

orating the wall are one of the first signs of 
spring in a classroom. We brought spring into the 
seventh grade by working out three-dimensional 
daffodils, stressing interesting compositions rather 
than a single, stilted flower. 


First an explanation and demonstration was given 
to the class so each child could understand the prob- 
lem as a whole and concentrate upon good arrange- 
ments and consideration of the twist and curl of 
leaves and stems. 


We used 12- by 18-inch construction paper— 
light blue, tan, rose, for the background. Long strips 
of green paper were used for the leaves. This thin 
paper made it easier to curl, bend and paste the 
leaves in either a realistic or decorative treatment. 
Thin paper was also used for the petals so we could 
easily fold it into eight divisions, and with two cut- 
tings through the four thicknesses, have eight identi- 
cal petals. As we only needed six petals, the extra 
two were used to practice scraping the surface to curl 
the tip. After deciding how many flowers we wished 
to have, we assembled the parts on the background 
being careful that we did not have the flower heads 
on a straight line,.and the leaves were slanting in 
the same direction. The six petals were pasted down 
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first and then the cup with the tabs turned inward was 
pasted on top. 


The finished flower posters were an attractive 
addition to our room, and the stressing of original 
layouts eliminated the monotony of having separate, 
exact patterns methodically tacked on the walls to 
soon become an unnoticed part of the room. 
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HOW GLYCERINE SERVES THE ART INSTRUCTOR 


MILTON A. LESSER 


O SMALL part of the equipment of the compe- 

tent art teacher is a knowledge of the materials 

entering into the products of his calling—not only 
what they are composed of, but how they are made. One 
of these materials is glycerine, the thick, transparent, 
sweet liquid most familiar to us as an ingredient of 
medicines, cosmetics and tooth pastes. In studying the 
uses of glycerine important to the artist let us start with 
modeling clay. 


Most types of oil modeling clay consist essentially of 
mixtures of clay and glycerine. Glycerine is the preferred 
massing medium because of its smoothness and safety and 
because of its ability to attract and retain moisture, keep- 
ing the clay ina plastic, workable condition. 


Actually, modeling clay is easy to make and its 
preparation can be a lot of fun. Generally, all that is 
required is to mix dry purified clay with enough glycerine 
to provide a product of the desired consistency. The mass 
should be worked thoroughly with the hands to assure 
complete mixing and good plastic qualities. Sometimes 
it is suggested that a suitable proportion of petrolatum 
(petroleum jelly) be mixed into the clay after the glycerine 
has been incorporated thoroughly. The petrolatum 
addition must also be worked in thoroughly to provide a 
suitably plastic product. A food chopper may be helpful. 
The clays made by either process retain their plasticity 
and workability for a long time and are well suited for the 
usual artistic purposes or for making impressions of 
objects. 


Large users of modeling clay will find it both interesting 
and worth-while to make this product from raw clay. 
Deposits of appropriate materials can be found in most 
parts of the country. According to the procedure outlined 
by Dittmar, the raw clay is placed in a tub of water and 
the mixture is stirred thoroughly and then allowed to 
settle for about 48 hours. After this time the top layer, 
which has become very clear, is siphoned of. The next 
layer, which is of a thin, cream-like consistency, com- 
prises a suspension of clay in water. This is scooped up in 
buckets with due precaution so as not to disturb the bottom 
layer of muck and sand. 


To speed drying, the clay suspension is spattered onto 
layers of old newspaper which will absorb most of the 
water. The final drying is done by placing the clay in an 
oven at low heat. When completely dry the clay is 
reduced to a powder after which a sufficient quantity of 
glycerine is worked in to give a stiff putty-like mass. This 
material, says Dittmar, will keep indefinitely, will not 
harden and is always ready for use. 


A more elaborate, glycerine-plasticized, artificial 
modeling clay, one that is especially suitable for fine 
detail work, is described by Prinz as consisting of: 


Modeling Clay 


a ee a ae a 
Glycerine .*- &© «enc « ~ SE 
Olein a « Moe we ee Se 
ON i ee 
ee a ee ee a ee 
Castor oil . 15 parts 
Washed sulfur . 24 parts 
White clay . 20 parts 


Another field of usefulness for glycerine in the art world 
is in the production of show card or poster colors. Ass is 
indicated in Bennett's standard reference text, these show 
card inks are not difficult to make. It is necessary first to 
prepare the solution bases, which provide the required 
body and gloss. Either of the following bases are suitable 
for the purpose: 


Show Card Ink (Base) 


A 
., a ee ee 
Gum arabic 19.0 parts 
Soda ash . 0.5 parts 
Glycerine 5.0 parts 
B 
Ws «+ 2 wt & ww & «* Bee 
Shellac, bleached . « «+ 15.0 parts 
Borax ee ee ee ee ee ee 3.0 parts 
Glycerine 2.0 parts 


The following formulas for show card inks show how 
these glycerine-containing solution bases are used to 
make finished products: 


Black 
wes « 2» « * «© » 2 «& &. Se 
Carbon black ; 8.0 parts 
Solution base A or B 50.0 parts 
Formaldehyde (40%) 0.4 part 

White 
ae 
Zinc oxide ‘ 12.0 parts 
Solution base A or B 50.0 parts 
Formaldehyde (40%) 0.4 part 

Red 

WOs .« &£ «© » «© «© w ww « SR 
English red , 10.0 parts 
Solution base A or B 50.0 parts 
Formaldehyde (40%) 0.4 part 

Blue 
(,  : 
Blue of ultramarine 11.0 parts 
Solution base A or B 50.0 parts 
Formaldehyde (40%) 0.4 part 

Green 
ee a 
Green of ultramarine 11.0 parts 
Solution base A or B 50.0 parts 
Formaldehyde (40%) 0.4 part 
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Of related interest is Dodge's observation in connec- 
tion with the dilution of show card colors. Here he pointed 
out that frequently the use of a little glycerine will 
improve the color work. 


Among the most useful aids in bringing out the artistic 
abilities of youngsters are the finger paints. A tested 
recipe for making such paints is given by Massart of the 
University of Washington Nursery School as follows: 


Finger Paint 
Pulverized laundry starch . . . «. «. 4 cup 
nS SS en en a a 
Boiling water . 11% cups 
ee ne 
Glycerine 1 tablespoon 


Mix the starch with the cold water and stir to form a 
smooth paste. Add the boiling water with vigorous stir- 
ring and cook over a low flame until the paste is glossy 
(about three minutes). Remove from heat and stir soap 
flakes into mixture. Add the glycerine and pour into a jar. 


Powder paint or vegetable coloring may be added and 
thoroughly stirred into the mixture, or the clear paste may 
be used and the powder paint sprinkled on and mixed by 
the young (or old) finger paint artist. Finger paint should 
be stored in a tightly covered jar in a cool place. 


Another favorite practice of young artists—and one 
that finds frequent application in other phases of artistry— 
is to transfer designs, news pictures or the like to paper, 
cloth, wood or other surfaces. This can usually be done 
efficiently with a simple solution such as the following (6): 


Transfer Designs 


Glycerine 114 parts 


— «+ + ». -« » « & & 2. a ee 


Alcohol 
Water . 


- 10 parts 
- 10 parts 


Wet thoroughly the print or drawing to be transferred. 
Remove excess liquid with a clean blotter and invert the 
print onto the paper or cloth to which it is to be trans- 
ferred. Lay a piece of paper over it and rub with a blunt 
article, such as a knife handle. 


Sometimes it is necessary to make a number of repro- 
ductions of a design or pattern on various surfaces. Often 
more accurate results can be obtained, with a considerable 
saving of time, by the use of sheets of hectograph duplicat- 
ing paper. A simple formula for the hectograph com- 
pound is as follows: 


Hectograph Compound 


eee. « « « «eee « «Bee 
es «kh we. Sw le Ge 6 
Glycerine Ss £. aoe 6 ew «6 


Dissolve the glue in water, heat, and then stir in the 
glycerine. Coat one side of sheets of heavy paper with 
the glycerine solution and allow it to set. Then trace the 
design to be copied on paper with hectograph ink and 
press it against the coated sheets. On removal of the 
design-carrying paper, it will be found that the drawing 
has been transferred to the hectograph coating. The 
coated sheet is then pressed against the surface to receive 
the design, using a roller. When feasible, more distinct 
designs can be obtained if the receiving surfaces are 
dampened slightly with a moist sponge prior to applying 
the hectograph-coated surface. 


As a matter of fact, a standard type hectograph pad is 
a particularly handy thing to have at hand. With it, the 
art instructor is able to make many copies of notes, 
instructions, assignments, designs and the like. These 
hectograph pads, developed some years before the 
appearance of modern devices, like mimeographs, are 
still widely used. In using this older method, an original 
is prepared with a special ink or typewriter ribbon. The 
original is then pressed, face downward, upon a gelatin- 
glycerine or clay-glycerine hectograph pad which ab- 
sorbs a considerable amount of the ink. From this pad it 
is then possible to print a number of copies of the original. 


Many formulas are available. However, a simple 
illustrative recipe, of proved efficiency (7) calls for the 
use of: 

en & kM +e +s et te ee wo o re 
Water (cold) . & st mw le 8 er ce ee 
ee eee ee 


Mix the gelatin with the water and stir it into the glyc- 
erine previously made very hot in a double boiler. Stir 
until all the gelatin is dissolved and then cool in a pan of 
water. Pour the mixture into a shallow pan (e.g. 14 by 
10 inches) and skim off the bubbles. Alllow to set. The 
gelatin-glycerine mixture may be melted and repoured 
whenever it begins to sink markedly or becomes too stiff 
for good duplication. The pad is discarded when it be- 
comes too strongly tinted with hectograph ink. 


The foregoing offers a number of examples of how 
glycerine is useful to teachers in general and art instructors 
in particular. 
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Yes, 90 years of serving the Schools of 
America have given Milton Bradley a mighty 
good idea of the kind of products which teachers 
like best—the kind that are designed for young 
hands to use—the kind that are classroom proved. 


Your teaching is easier—more productive when 
your pupils use crayons, water colors, finger paint, 
modeling clay and the many other quality pro- 
ducts of Milton Bradley. 


When you specify and buy art materials and 
equipment consult your Milton Bradley catalog 
and order with confidence that these products 
will serve you well—just as they are serving a host 
of other teachers and school systems across the 
Country. 


THE STRENGTH OF AMERICA IS IN ITS SCHOOLS 
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YARNS 


| for HAND KNITTING 
HAND WEAVING 
RUG HOOKING 


Spun from virgin wool only. Low prices. 
High quality. Special prices on 20 Ibs. and 
over quoted on request. Send 10¢ for sample 
folder which will be credited to your first 
order. 













Special attention given to institutions and 
schools for arts-crafts and therapy work. 


Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 


DEPARTMENT T 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
























HERE’S EVERYTHING YOU 
NEED TO LEARN THE MATCH. 


LESS ART OF LEATHER 
CARVING — AT HOME 





Now carve your own beau- 
tiful bags, belts, billfolds, 
moccasins, key cases—any- 
thing from leather—at one-tenth the 
cost. We supply everything: patterns, 
tools, leathers, fittings, instruction books 
for craftsme 
ness. Send only $1 for big set of patterns 
and instructions, or 


















































SEND ONLY 25c FOR NEW CATALOG ¥*102 


BURTONS LTD., Dept. L-2 
1755 4 Glendale Blvd. Los Angeles 26, Calif. 















































A COMPLETE LINE OF 














POTTERY SUPPLIES 











KILNS —GLAZES —COLORS 
MOLDS — CLAYS — EQUIPMENT 








Ready prepared, low fired clays in 
dry or plastic form. Exceptional uni- 
form quality . . . Write Dept.-CE-51 for catalogue and 
data on complete line of glazes firing at Cone 010. 


POTTERY ARTS SUPPLY 
DIVISION OF PEMCO CORPORATION 
2554 Greenmount Avenue, Baltimore 18,Md. 































































































Jane's Visit to the Museum 
(Continued from page 205) 


Jane: We sing that song in the Mechanic Street 
School. Your clothes seem very queer to me. 

Suzanne: Yes, that’s because | come from a dif- 
ferent country, and because | lived long ago. 

Jane: | don't think | would want to wear wooden 
shoes. 

Suzanne: Wooden shoes are useful to us. They 
keep our feet from getting wet and they don’t cost 
very much. 

Jane: | do like your little white cap and apron. 

Teacher: It's time for school to close now, Jane. 
We have enjoyed having you with us. 

Jane: Thank you very much. How do | get out 
of the picture now? 

Teacher: Close your eyes and count backwards, 
Three, Two, One. 

Jane (closes eyes): Three, Two, One. 

Mother: Jane, Jane, what are you doing? 

Jane: | had the most wonderful dream. 

Father: Don't tell us about it now. It is late and 
we must go home. 

Bob: | have had a wonderful time. 

Mother: We'll be back sometime soon. (They 


go out.) 
THE END 


A unit in small sculpture ... 


CLAY, SOAP AND PLASTER 


(Continued from page 207) 


plaster after pouring. Allow the plaster in the 
mold to harden before removing the container. 

One should not attempt to carve this fresh plaster 
mold at once. Rather, allow a day or two for dry- 
ing. If plaster is carved while too wet, it tends to 
crumble and breaks easily. If, on the other hand, 
it is too dry, carving proceeds at a much slower 
rate. The results in the latter case, however, may be 
successful if the sculptor has patience. Our tools 
were knives, gouges. and sandpaper. Surfaces were 
rendered smoother if fine sandpaper was used fol- 
lowing the completion of the carving. When each 
piece seemed finished, we painted it with poster 
paints and varnished to a high luster. It is advisable 
to allow plaster to become thoroughly dry before 
applying paint to the finished piece or before add- 
ing varnish. If an ivory effect is desired, simply 
apply rubbing wax to the surface, and polish. 

Our illustrations accompanying this account 
serve to indicate the variety of subject matter 
chosen by students for their small sculpture or clay 
models—varying from such extremes as an ornate 
chair to the more conventional types as human 
figures, animals, and birds. There seems to be a 
real fascination and pride in creating a three- 
dimensional figure—one that could be displayed 
on a whatnot stand, table, or mantle at home. 

We feel that we have spent several profitable 
hours as amateur sculptors and certainly we are 
better able to understand and to appreciate the 
sculptor and his work, 


Design Research”’ With Pencil 
(Continued from page 189) 


The more observing pupils would sometimes 
make a figure by studying first, just which motifs 
(when built up) would produce the figure. Two 
methods were used to make the figure stand out. 
Shading, with the pencil used for drawing, was 
used as often as tracing the scribbled lines. A 
heavy shading was used for ‘‘fill-ins."’ This was 
done by using the side of the pencil point. Medium 
and light shadings were used to add beauty to the 
design. Horizontal strokes were used in some 
designs, while vertical ones were used in others, all 
depending upon the type of design and individual 
taste 

Scribbling designs is not only an adventure in 
creative design, but it helps to relieve emotional 
tension and contributes to worthy use of leisure 
time. 















New Cloisonné . . . Without Firing! 


Fanti lie 


COMPLETE KIT contains: 
6 colors Plasti-Glaze, 1 bottle Extende: 
1 bottle Under-Glaze, 1 coil soft bras 
wire, 1 jar wire glue, 1 package emer 
paper, 1 burnishing rod, 1 design, 1 in 
struction sheet. 
Attractively boxed, $5.00 


Postage paid on cash orders. Write: 


THE PLASTI-GLAZE CO., Ventura, California 


Possible 
only with 

















A full range of colors in 
TOTEM CONSTRUCTION 
AND POSTER PAPER 


inspires creative work in the classroom 


. Specify by name when ordering 
from your school supply distributor 


Bermingham & Prosser Company 


10 East 40th Street 


128 So. Sangamon St. 
New York 16,N. Y. 


Chicago 7, Illinois 




















bein rry Pictures 








ease 3 ¥ | Make art an interesting and vital sub 
3 3 | ect with the use of these beautifut 
reproductions of the wor id's grea 
aintings el ex of teache s have 
used them over a pe iod of 50 year 
and still lesmanand 4 1em 
Do you know the Perry Picture The 
54x8 size are only TW CENT 
5 each: a smaller size 3x3 NE 
j ; i CENT eac h 
f Why not send 60 cents for 30 art sub 
f f ects, each 5} x 8; or 30 for children 
b, ‘ or 30 on Washington, Lincoln, etc 





reo | Or select from cur 56-page CATA 
~~ e,? LOGUE showing 1600 sma!l ustra 
tions, and sample pictures price 2° 


cents 





The Perry Pictures Company, Box 10, Malden, Mass. 
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$.$. SPECIAL = 
FRISKET 
CEMENT 


$5.00 pergal. 


ARTEX ARTIST 
RUBBER CEMENT 
$3.50pergal. $1.25perqt. 
CEnWol 6.3373 
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1950 BUYERS’ GUIDE 


REFER TO THIS SECTION FOR SUPPLIES AND SERVICE 


ScuooL Arts MaGazine publishes this directory each year as a service to its readers and advertisers. We hope you will find 
useful. In it we list Art and Craft supplies used in our schools throughout the Country—publications on subjects of interest to 


ur readers—the names of schools offering instructions in various fields—and the names of travel agencies and transport companies 
fering their services. 


DIRECTIONS: [ind the article or service you want on the classification list below. Following the name are the index numbers of firm 
























handling that product or service. Look these numbers up in the Directory of Supplies which starts on page l6-a 
Adhesives: 2, 5, 8, 17, 23, 24, 39, 44, 47, 50, 60, Designs: Transfer—75, 105, 144, 196, 231. 129, 144, 150, 160, 172, 173, 180, 189, 194,°214, 
61. 67, 73, 77, 86, 87, 91, 105, 113, 130, 132, Design Packets—s, 23, 75, 97, 109, 132, 143, 224, 241, 249, 251, 254, 274 
140 142. 146, 160, 165, 172, 189, 190, 214, 227, 149, 173,186,189, 212,241,242, 254, 256,274. 303. Leads— Black, Colored— 5, 10, 23, 98, 101, 105, 
241,249, 254, 259, 266, 270, 274, 27 75,289, 292. Dolls, Costume—389, 114, 240, 267. 118, 119, 132, 174, 189, 238, 260, 275, 289 
\irbrush Equipment 22, 43, 50, 61, 87, 105, Drawing Books—11, 33, 40, 50, 87, 95, 105, Leathercraft Books—7, 8, 11, 20, 21, 24, 33 
11S, 165, 189, 215, 217, 221, 254, 265, 275, 287, 118, 135, 144, 156, 176, 182, 189, 201, 215, 221, $3, 50, 53, 56, 60, 67, 68, 72, 76, 83, 92, 95, 97, 
298, 242, 247, 254, 275, 287, 297. 100. 103. 109. 114. 118. 127. 132. 135. 142. 143. 
Art Books t 5.8, 16, 23, 33, 43,45, 47, 50, 73, Drawing Devices—50, 69, 105, 118, 130, 132, 144, 155, 156, 160, 167, 169, 173, 176, 183, 186, 
80, 83, 84, 87, 90, 103, 105, 118, 125, 126, 127, 144, 156, 174, 189, 215, 275, 281, 287, 289, 296. 189, 214, 240, 241, 242, 259, 262, 266, 274, 289, 
128, 132, 135, 139, 140, 141, 149, 151, 155, 156, Dry Colors—2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 23, 24, 31, 47, 50, 60, Ys ie oy 5 
160, 165, 170, 173, 176, 182, 184, 187, 189, 197, 87, 90, 97, 105, 108, 130, 132, 150, 165, 173, Leathercraft Tools and Supplies—/7, 8, 11, 
214 218, 221, 2 234, 240, 242, 247, 248, 254, 189, 215, 218, 238, 254, 267, 274, 275, 287, 288, 14, 20, 21, 23, 24, 30, 43, 53, 56, 60, 67, 68, 72, 
7, 214 21 Ds 78, mre 289, 293, 294, 297 289, 297. 76, 92, 94, 109, 114, 116, 118, 124. 127, 142, 
Basketry Tere? ae 23, 31, OB, Gi, 72, Duplicators—95, 132, 289. 143, 144, 156, 160, 167, 169, 171, 173, 186, 189, 
132, 144, 74,’ 289, 92. Dyes—7, 8, 11, 20, 23, 24, 26, 37, 60, 61, 67, 76, 214, 241, 259, 262, 266, 274, 279, 289, 292, 293, 
Batik Supplies 8, 23, 26, 50, 79, 87, 118, 173, 78, 87, 97, 108, 113. 118, 142, 146, 150, 172, 295, 301. 
274, 292. 173, 181, 186, 189, 212, 214, 215, 224, 226, 238, Lettering Guides—43, 50, 60, 87, 97, 105, 118, 
—_ 7.8. 14, 24, 30; 47, D,. G7, 72, 76, 95, 109. 241, 254, 259, 274. 132, 135, 160, 172, 174, 189, 201, 221, 238, 275 
7,132,144, 173, 184 214,249 , 259,262 “a oe Easels, Boards and Tables—11, 15, 22, 23, 24, 285, 287, 289. 
Blackboards 31, 47, 57, 132, 189, 221, 267, 288, 31, 43, 47, 50, 87, 90, 105, 118, 130, 132, 160, Linoleum Blocks, Tools and Supplies—5, 7 
164, 174, 184, 189, 201, 212, 215, 221, 238, 254, 8, 24, 43, 47, 50, 60, 67, 72, 76, 87, 92, 97, 105, 
Bookbi nding Supplies and Equipment—>54, 275, 287, 289, 297 118, 127, 130, 132, 144, 156, 160, 164 17 3. 184, 
$1, 86, 115, 132, 282, 289. Enameling Equipment M4, 92, 1235, 137,173, 189, 201, 214, 221, 235, 238, 249, 254, 274, 275, 
Braiding and Knotting Supplies- ae 189, 194, 215, 217, 236, 244. 292 279, 287, 289, 292, 293, 301 
20, 24. 30, 43, 60, G7, 72, 77, 95, 97,. 109, 115, Etching Tools and Supplies: ‘A 23, 50, 67, 87, Liquid Rubber for Molds—3, 7, 23, 30, 36, 37 
32, 144, 156, 160, 173, 189, 214, 241, 249, 262, 92, 121, 144, 189, 194, 235, 254, 274, 275, 287, 8, 43, 60, 72, 87, 97, 105, 113, 127, 132, 143 
6 274, 293 289, 292, 301. 144, 146, 160, 165, 173, 184, 189, 221, 224, 225 
Brushes, Artists’—5, 8, 19, 23, 24, 39, 43, 47, Feltcraft Supplies 6, 7, 8, 11, 24, 30, 38, 60, 226, 227, 238, 249, 254, 299. 
30, 60, 71, 72, 73, 49, 81, 88, 9O, 96, 97, 105, 67, 76, 97, 107, “¢ 132, 133, 144, 160, 173, Looms and Loom Supplies—7, 8, 23, 24, 34, 
109, +4 118, 126, 128, 130, 132, 144, 160, 165, 214, 226, 241, 27 2! 12, 293 67, 72, 82, 95, 106, 122, 132, 133, 175, 177, 178, 
172, 173, 174, 184, 189, 201, 217, 218, 221, 224, Films, =p Retetn Fle 48. 53. 70. 8&9, 90. 99, 179. 267. 286. 289. 292. 
238,257, 950,365,372, 275.I87, 289,293,297, 299. 132, 134, 148, 166, 182, 211, 252, 271, 273, 302. Maps and Charts—44, 46, 47, 132, 271, 288, 289. 
Canvas 19, 22, 23, 43, 50, 87, 90, 105, 118, 126, Films—Slides, Strips—33, 95, 99, 132, 166, Marionettes and Puppets— 226, 240. 
130, 132, 160, 184, 189, 201, 218, 221, 238, 275, LSz, 20h, 292, 232s BT hy 2d De Mat and Mount Boards— 22, 27, 43, 62, 73, 87 
280, 287, 292, 297 Finger Paints—2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 19, 23, 24, 30, 39, 105, 118, 132, 184, 189, 204, 221, 275, 287, 289 
Carving Material . 5. 7,8, 23. 30: 37, 50,56, 43, 47, 50, 60, 67, 87, 95, 97, 105, 132, 144, 156, Metalcraft Books—7, 8, 11, 33, 43, 60, 67, 72 
2, 76, 80, 87, 104, 105, 113, iis , 144, 146, 160, 173, 184,189, 201, 221, 238, 267,275, 288, 289, 293. 76, 77, 83, 92, 97, 109, 118, 127, 129, 131, 132 
164, 173, 189. 214, 225, 246, 27 5. 289, 293, 301. Furniture, Art and Craft—12, 43, 50, 105 133, 135, 143. 155, 156, 160, 173, 182, 189, 194, 
Casein Colors—2, 22, 43, 50, 87, 105, 126, 130, 132, 164, 201, 250, 287, 289. 213,214,221, 240, 241, 242,247, 254,274,292, 293 
132, 189, 201, 203, 218, 221, 238, 254, 275. Frames, Art and Exhibit 23, 43, 50, 105, 126, Metalcraft Tools and Supplies—7, 8, 14, 23, 
Casts, Plaster—7, 38, 50, 60, 72, 87, 97, 118, ize, 032, tee, 224, 252 $1, 60, 67, 72, 74, 76, 77. 92, 109, 118, 121, 127, 
128, 144, 173, 189, 197,217,221, 226, 227, 229, 257. Glues—7, 8, 11, 17, 23, 37, 44, 47, 53, 60, 61, 76, 129, 131, 132, 143, 156, 160, 173, 185, 189, 194, 
Cat talogue Available to School Arts Readers 80, 86, 87, 91, 105, 108, 109, 110, 113, 132, 241, 244, 274, 282, 292, 293, 301. 
5 Ig By, dee Oy ey 2h ee a 30, 31, 37, 43, 140, 143, 150, 152, 160, 165, 173 186, 189, 212, Modeling Clay, Tools and a ae 
i“, 4/, 53; OO 72, 74, 7% 90, 95, 97, 103, 214, 221, 249, 254, 259, 274, 275, 289, 292. 8, 11, 19, 22, 23, 24, 31, 32, 39, 43, 47, 50, 60, 
110, 113, 114, 117 , 120, 123, 12s, 129, 132, 133, Hand Motor Tools—7, 37, 41, 43, 59, 60, 72, 92, 65, 67, 72, 73, 76, 87, 90, 97, 103. 118, 123, 130, 
134, 143, 144, 146, 149, 150, 156, 160, 164, 168, 7, 113, 118, 132, 156, 160, 165, 173, 213, 225, 132, 137, 144. 146, 15¢ , 160, 165, 173, 189, 201, 
169, 172, 173, 176, 181, 182, 187 189, 192, 193, 227 244, 269, 274, 282, 292, 293. 214, 216, 217, 220, 221, 227, 229, 230, 231, 238 
194, 195, 197, 202, 206, 212, 215, 216, 217, 218, Handicraft Books—7, 8, 11, 21, 23, 24, 30, 33, 257, 274, 275, 287, 289, 292, 299 
224, 225, 226, 230, 231, 233, 240, 241, 242, 244, 37, 43, 56, 60, 67, 68, 72, 76, 89, 92, 95, 97, Molding Material, and Supplies—3, 22, 25, 
246, 249, 251, 257, 258, 265, 271, 274, 279, 285, 10 5, 005, 113, 117, 148, 125, 127, 128, 132, 133, 36, 38, 50, 72, 87, 90, 97, 113, 123, 144, 146, 
287, 288, 292, 293, 297, 299. 135, 143, 144, 149, 150, 155, 156, 160, 163, 169, 173, 202, 216, 221, 226, 227, 230, 254, 257, 274, 
Ceramics Supplies—3, 7, 8, 11, 23, 24, 32, 173, 176, 181, 182, 183, 186, 189, 194, 202, 213, 275, 281, 299. 
+3, 47, 50, 64, 65, 67, 76, 80, 81, 96, 97, 105, 214, 221, 225, 240, 241; 242, 249, 251, 259, 274, Motion Picture Equipment—13, 29, 95, 132. 
123, 128, 132, 137, 144, 146, 156, 160, 162, 165, 289, 292, 293, 301. Moulage Materials—50, 146, 189, 202, 221, 
173, 189, 206, 216, 217, 220, 227, 229, 230. oe1, Indian Costumes, Curios and Crafts—9, 67, 281, 293. 
236, 254, 257, 284, 289, 292, 299. 76, 144, 205. Mural and Wall Paints—2, 23, 50, 87, 90, 111, 
Chalk—3, 5, 8, 19, 24, 31, 39, 47, 50, 60, 87, 97, Inks, aoe and Colored—5, 7, 8, 19, 23, 130, 189, 203, 287 
105, 108, 132, 156, 160, 189, 221, 238, 267, 275, 43, 47, 50, 73, 16, 87, 9a, Fi, 9/7, ¥O3, Lil, Oil Colors—2, 8, 19, ‘? 23, 24, 43, 50, 71, 87, 
288, 289. 118, 130, 132, 144, 151, 100, 174, 184, 189, 190. 90, 105, 118, 128, 130, 132, 144, 160, 189, 201, 
Charcoal 8, 24, 43, 50, 76, 87, 90, 105, 108, 215, 221, 238, 254, 274, 275. 287, 289, 292, 297. 218. 221.238. 249. 254.2 aa 65.287, 289, 293, 297. 
118, 130, 132, 156, 160, 184, 189, 201, 213, 218, Inks, Poster—5, 8, 19, 22, 23, 24, 43, 50, 72, Paper, Artist’s Board, Sketching and Draw- 
221, 274, 275, 287, 288, 289, 297. 73, 76, 87, 90, 97, 105, 130, 140, 144, 151, 160, ing—8, 22, 23, Ae , 43. 50, 73, 87, 90, 105, 
Cleaners and Erasers 5, 10, 47, 76, 87, 98, 184, 189, 215, 221, 238, 254, 275, 287, 289. 118, 130, 132, 144, 156, 160, 174, 184, 189, 201, 
101, 105, 118, 119, 130, 160, 189, 218, 221, 238, Inks, Printing—5, 8, 19, 24, 47, 60, 72, 87, 97, 204, 221, 237, 238, 254, 258, 267, 275, 281, 287, 
245, 254, 275, 287, 288, 289, 290. 105, 130, 132, 144, 151, 160, 173, 189, 218, 221, 289. 297. 
Color Charts, Guides, and Books—5, 19, 61, 235, 275, 287, 289. Paper Construction and Poster . 7. 8 23 
105,130, 182, 189, 212, 238, 242,249,275, 288, 297. Jewelers’ Tools and Supplies—7, 8, 14, 67, 24, 31, 35, 43, 47, 50, 60, 87, 89, 105, 118, 132 
Cork Craft—7, 8, 30, 43, 60, 72, 76, 97, 127, 132, 72, 89, 92, 109, 110, 117, 118, 120, 144, 146, 144, 160, 173, 189, 201, 221, 238, 267, 275, 289, 292. 
_153, 144, 160, 189, 212, 214, 241, 274, 292, 293. 150, 168, 185, 194, 195, 213, 224, 244, 263, 274. Paste—8, 17, 19, 24, 47, 50, 60, 86, 87, 91, 97, 
Cravons—3, 5, 8, 10, 19, 23, 24, 39, «: 47, 50, Kilns—3, 7, 8, 11, 24, 32, 43. 50, 65, 76, 95, 96, 105, 132, 140, 144, 152, 173, 189, 238, 270, 274, 
60, 87, 95, 97, 105, 132, 143, 144, 1 56, 160, 105, 123, 128, 136, 137, 144, 154, 162, 173, 189, 275, 287, 289. 
_ 154, 189, 221, 238, 267, 274, 275, 287, 289, 297. 217,220, 227,229, 230, 231, 236, 257,289, 291, 299. Pastels—?2, 8, 19, 22, 24, 43, 50, 87, 90, 97, 101, 
Crepe Paper—8, 23, 24, 27, 89, 95, 109, 132, Knives—7, 8, 43, 50, 53, 60, 67, 68, 87, 90, 92, 105, 118, 126, 130, 132, 144, 160, 184, 189, 201, 
+t, 160, 173, 189, 275, 289. 97, 105, 109, 114, 118, 123, 130, 132, 142, 143, 221, 254, 261, 275, 287, 288, 289, 292. 
Designs: Perforated—7, 43, 79, 95, 167, 184, 144, 160, 167, 169, 173, 174, 184, 186, 189, 214, Pencils: Charcoal—5, 10, 11, 22, 23, 43, 50, 76, 
221, 292. 215, 218, 221, 226, 230, 241, 249, 259, 275, 279, 87, 101, 105, 118, 119, 130, 132, 144, 156, 160, 
Designs: Stencil &. 23. So. Tt. 87, 97, 105, 289, 292, 297, 301. 184, 189,218,221, 238, 254, 275,287, 289, 292, 297. 
3, 144, 149, 167, 173, 189, 214, 242, 292. ‘ Lacquer 2, 7, 50, 72, 87, 97, 105, 109, 110, 113, (Continued on page 14-a) 
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(Continued from page 13-a) Projectors, Still and Motion—13, 29, 48, 50, 111, 114, 118, 127, 132, 143, 144, 149, 156, 1.0. 

Pencils: Colored—22, 23, 43, 50, 76, 87, 98, 95, 118, 159, 189, 232, 252. 172, 173, 174, 184, 189, 215, 221, 224, 227, : 
101, 105, 118, 119, 130, 132, 144, 160, 174, 184, Publishers, Art and Craft Books—4, 5, 7, 16, 249, 254, 259, 265, 274, 275, 287, 288, 289, 2 
189, 218, 221, 238, 245, 254, 260, 267, 275, 287, 33, 37, 40, 54,:00, 835, 35, 102, 103, 118, 125, Threads—253. 

289, 292. 128, 132, 135, ¥55, 161, 173, 176, 182, 187, 197, Tools, Craft—7, 8, 11, 21, 23, 24, 30, 37, 43, <6. 

Pencils: Drawing—722, 43, 50, 76, 87, 98, 101, 215, 233, 234, 242, 243, 247, 278, 285, 297. 60, 67, 68, 72, 76, 87, 92, 97, 105, 109, 113, 127. 
105, 118, 119, 130, 132, 144, 160, 184, 189, 218, Refill Lead Holders—10, 22, 50, 87, 98, 101, 132, 144, 160, 164, 167, 169, 173, 181, 194, 10g. 
221, 238, 245, 254, 2¢ 0, 267, 275, 287, 289. 105, 118, 119, 174, 189, 238, 254, 275, 287. 225, 227, 241, 244, 246, 256, 257, 259, 262, 2+ 

Pencils: Marking—11, 22, 50, 76, 87, 98, 101, Schools: Art—18, 45, 55, 58, 66, 156, 191, 200, 274, 279, 292, 293, 301. 

105, 118, 119, 130, 132, rn 160, 184, 189, 218, 206, 207, 208, 210, 222, 276, 277, F00. Tools, Power—7, 37, 41, 72, 76, 87, 97, 113. 
221, 238, 245, 254, 260, 275, oa 289, 292. Schools: Craft—150, 156, 177, 191, 222, 276. 118, 160, 198, 225, 227, 256, 274, 282, 292, 253. 

Pencils: Sketching—11, 22, 50, 76, 87, 98, Schools: Design—18, 45, 54, 55, 156, 191, 206, Toys and Games, Educational—3, 11, 24, 34, 
101, 105, 118, 119, 130, os 144, 160, 184, 189, 207, 208, 210, 222, 276, 277. 47, 60, 72, 104, 132, 146, 164, 189, 206, 216. 
221, 238, 245, 254, 260, 267 Ye 287, 289. Schools: Fashion— 18, 45, 208, 210, 222, 268, 276. 267, 289. 

Pencils: Water Color— 2 43, 50, 87, 98, a and Shears—1, 8, 22, 23, 24, 43, 47, Tracing Paper—8, 21, 22, 24, 43, 50, 71, 5 
101, 105, 118, 119, 130, 132 ia 160, 184, 189, 92, 105, 132, 174, 189, 238, 254, 267, 274, 87, 105, 109, 118, 130, 132, 144, 160, 173, 4 
221, 238, 254, 260, 267, 275, 287, 289. 329, 292. 184, 186, 189, 201, 214, 221, 238, 241, 75. 

Pens, Lettering and Drawing—10, 11, 22, 23, Scrapbooks—+43, 50, 87, 189, 238. 281, 287, 289, 297. 

43, 50, 72, 76, 87, 90, 97, 105, 111, 118, 130, 132, Scratchboard 22, 43, 50, 87, 105, 118, 189, Travel—25, 112, 157, 271. 
144, 151, 153, 160, 174, 184, 189, 218, 221, 238, 201, 221, 238, 254, 275, 287, 289. Varnishes, Artists’—2, 19, 22, 23, 43, 50, 87, 
54, 274, 275, 287, 289, 297. Screens, Projection 13, 31, 50. 95. 352. 252. Hs 105, 118, 130, 132, 160, 189, 201, 218, 221. 

Penholders—10, 22, 37, 43, 50, 87, 90, 97, 98, Sculpture Material—3, 30, 43, 50, 81, 87, 261, 275, 267, 297. 

101, 105, 113, 118, 119, 130, 132, 144, 151, 160, 104, 105, 123,189, 716,237 246 257, 275,292, 299. Peta Colors ~2, 3, 5, 8, 19, 22, 23, 24, 39, 43. 
174, 184, 189, 218, 254, 260, 275, 281, 289, 297. Shellcraft Projects and Supplies—7, 8, 11, 47, 50, 60, 72, 73, 76, 87, 90, 97, 105, 109, 114. 

Pictures and Prints—30, 42, 50, 62, 87, 126, 30, 43, 52, 60, 67, 72, 76, 93, 109, 110, 127, 145, 118, 130, 132, 144, 156, 160, 173, 184, 189, 201, 
132, 184, 188, 189, 197, 198, 209, 219, 232,242, 267. 146, 150, 160, 172, 173, 184, 185, 189, 195, 214, 203, 215, 218, 221, 254, 261, 267, 275, 287, 289. 

Plastic Relief Colors—7, 37, 43, 50, 76, 79, 221, 249, 251, 259, 274, 285, 292, 293. . Water Color Crayons—2, 5, 22, 31, 43, 47, 50, 

95, 105, 113, 118, 132, 173, 184, 189, 221, Show Card Colors—3, 5, 8, 19, 22, 24, 39, 47, 60, 72. 87, 97, 101, 105, 118. 130, 132, 144, 160 
227, 274, 293. 50, 60, 72, 73, 87, 90, 95, 97, 105, 108, 118, 130, 184, 189,221,238, 254, 267, 27 74,275, 287,289 197. 

Plastics—7, 23, 30, 37, 38, 60, 67, 72, 77, 97, 132, 143, 144, 160, 173, 189, 201, 203, 215, 221, iaceetins Tinie... 7. 76 95 1 
109, 110, 113, 124, 132, 144, 146, 150, 156, 160, 238, 254, 267, 275, 287, 289, 297. etre: WIEST ELM ewe 
163, 172, 173, 185, 189, 214, 225, 226, 227, 259, Silk Screen Supplies one Equipment—5, 7, 140. 274. 286. 292 Toe =a 
274, 283, 292, 293. Tt, 22. 23. 38. 43, 50, 61, 67.. 73, 87, 9G, 105, We: ao Si) pli ce a ten t—7. 1 

Plastics, Project Books—7, 30, 33, 37, 60, 67, 143, 184, 189, 221, 227, 274, 275, 289, 292, 293. of ona ChE? 7? 6? 95103. 106. 132.138 
72, 77, 92, 97, 109, 113, 132, 143, 144, 150, 155 Spatter Craft Supplies—5, 7, 8, 30, 43, 60, 67, 175-197 178. 17. 285, 264° 67° 274" oan’ saul 
156,163, 173, 176, 182, 183, 214, 225, 226, 227, 95, 97,105, 109, 132, 173, 189, 227, 249, 254, 259, ee ee ee ee 
242. 259. 292. 293. 274, 275, 289, 293. Wood Blocks -60, 72, 87, 158, 164, 184, 189, 

Poster Colors—2, 5, 7, 8, 19, 22, 24, 39, 43, 47, Statuary, Decorative—30, 38, 43, 72, 76, 144, 235, 254. — ” , ice” Ae 
SO. 72. 73. 87. 90, ‘97. 105. 118, 130; 132, 144, 189, 221, 226. Wood-burning rools—7, 8, 30, 43, 50, 60, 67, 
160, 189, 201, 203, 221, 238, 254, 161, 267, 275, Stencil Knives and Supplies—5, 7, 8, 11, 22, 72, 76, 87, 97, 105, 109, 114, 118, 127, 132, 133, 
287, 288, 289, 297. 43, 60, 72, 76, 87, 97, 105, 109, 118, 127, 130, 144, 156, 160, 172, 173, 184, 186, 189, 214, 221, 

Pottery Books—7, 8, 11, 24, 32, 3S, 43, 65, 67, 132, 143, 144, 173, 189, 201, 215, 221, 224, 249, 238, 241, 249, 259, 265, 274, 292, 293. 

72, 76, 80, 87, 95, 96, 97, 108 25. 428. 132, 259, 274, 275, 288, 289, 292, 293, 301. Wood-carving Tools—7, &, + 30, 43, 60, 67, 
135, 137, 144, 155, 156, 160, 161 ie 173, 189, Tape, Adhesive-Transparent—/7, 8, Il, 22, 72, 76, 87, 92, 97, 105, 114, 118, 127, 135, 144, 
Zi, 2eky 24s 2205 230, 231, 236, 240, 241, 242, 23, 31, 45, 47, GO; 76, 77, 91, 97, ae i27, 132, 155, 156, 160, 164, 173, 184, 189, 198, 214, 221, 
251, 20%. 216, 209, 29 299 114, 160, 173, 180, 189, 199, 221, 274, 292, 293. 295, 250; LEky bTS, £155 LID, Bolg 29a, Oks 

7 — Equipment and Supplies Tempera Colors—?2, 3, 5, 8, 19, 0. 23, 24, 31, Wood-carving Books—7, 8, 33, 72, | 87, 92. 97, 
3. 11, 32, 65, 67, 76, 87, 95, 96, 105, 39, 43, 47, 50, GO, 12, 73, 87, 90, 97, 4 108, 105, 118, 127, 144, 156, 160, 173, 17 _ 182, 221, 
123. 138, F 156, 160, 189, 217, 227, 229, 230, 118, 130, 132, 144, 146, 160, 172, 173, 184, 189, 241, 247, 293. 

231, 24K, 257, 274, 289, 299. 201, 215, 221, 238, 254, 267, 275, 287, 288° 289. Wooden Articles to Decorate—7, 11, 23, 30, 

Presses, Block Printing— 1, 25, 45, 50, 60, 67, Textile Color Guide—5S0, 60, 72, 97, 105, 109, 43, 60, 67, 72, 74, 76, 97, 105, 132, 133, 144, 
76, 87, 97, 105, 132, 164, 173, 189, 235, 274, 130, 173, 189, 254, 289. 160, 173, 212, 214, 221, 241, 249, 265, 274, 292. 
287, 289, 292, 293. Textile Paints—2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 21, 23, 24, 30, 39, Yarns—11, 23, 24, 28, 63, 67, 76, 82, 106, 123, 

Presses, Proof and Etching—7235, 287. 43, 50, 60, 67, 7 76, 79, 87, 95, 97 , 105, 109, 132, 147, 175, 178, 192, 239, 255, 267, 274, 286 

HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES Established 1892 If you can find Booilve. Bridge you 
for more than 20 School Crafts s ES L th can find CONNOLLY 
Drop a card NOW for our big craft catalog listing sup- uUSH ea er Courteous and expert 5 will 
plies and materials for every school craft. Full of infor- s BR H d help you in this mecca of tools, ac- 
mation and illustrations that will help you. Includes Send fo ea quarters cessories and lacing amidst a galaxy 
leather, textile painting, braiding, glass etching, shell yw OLD F Where Beginners, Ama- of fine leathers—just the place 
crafts, clays, wood projects, art materials, sequin plastic by ree 


teurs and Professionals are you've been looking for! 


HMFG.C all equa!!y welcome! 
R BR 00 a1, 0b Catalog Mail orders filled promptly J. J. CONNOLLY 
CALIFORNIA Catalog on request, 10¢ 181 William St., New York 7,N.Y 


ribbon, many others. Free to teachers. 
LEISURECRAFTS 
907 So. Hill St. Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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4 =— COMPLETE STOCK OF 


PEWTER LARSON LEATHER 
For everything in leather when you need it 


SHEETS and CIRCLES 
: —consult Larson Leathercraft Headquarters. 
Pewter, the most popular metal, is now MODELING CLAY Wide line to choose from. Moderate priced 


available for the first time since the war. tooling leathers as well as top quality calf- 
skins. Prompt shipments. All tools, materials 





An ideal material for vacation schools, summer 
camps and recreation centers. Seramo represents 


Write for current price list. eumane end asnanienncend qheescnticbeaiian. and instructions for making gloves, belts, 
A ‘ ities ' The Enameis, too, make strong appeal. The new purses, woolskin toys and mittens, and many 
merican Handicrafts Co., Inc. Seramo-glaze finishes models with a high gloss. other useful items. 
45-49 South me Ree Orange, New Jersey Would you like a Seramo folder and price list? Send for FREE catalogue 
efat ores 
12 E. 41st Street 54 So. Harrison FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY, INC. J.C. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
New York City E. Orange, N. J. Dept. SA2-50 Dept. G—820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 








425 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. 


SOFT-STONE, ALABASTER, SOAPSTONE IDEAS FOR CLASSWORK 

















STAMPED LINENS 





























For Carving Jewelry, as featured in October H d b d ‘/2 PR 

“Woman's Day’ ow to decorate Ournt woo You pay only 14 Resale Prices printed in a 
Sculo Ki etchings, glorified glass FREE aac a ae Satay a jy A u- 

ulp Kits $1.50, $2.50, $5.00—Blocks and Boulders : . ng. for yo rcacnleas Tubing Pillow Cases at 
a STRUCT plaques, mirror pictures, brass NEE eee eee ening ts. Scarfs. Vanity 
REE INSTRUCTIONS AND PRICE LIST d f YeM@2NNM Sets, Bedspreads, Luncheon Sets, Banquet 

and copper craft, etc. Cloths, Show Towels, Fancy Aprons, Infar ts’ 
SCULPSTONE INC. : Write to Dept. S2 CATALOG Purnienings, ot etc. ,Gompians, © a i= 

D ol 
178-S5 Suffolk St. New York 2, N. Y. een & S Chandler, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Il. MERRIBEE | ART ‘EMBROIDE RY, co: 
REY DEPT. 394 22 West 2ist St., New York 2 
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METAL CRAFTS SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 
@ Materials for Metal Working, 


including silver, wires, enamels and 
enameling outfits for jewelry making. 


@ Metal-Working Tools 

@ Books and Portfolios 

@ Stones—Enamels—Findings 
@ Pewter, Copper and Brass 


Send 50 cents for new catalog S of art 
metal and jewelry equipment. Payment 
refunded on $3.00. 








METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street Providence, R. | 












CLASSROOM CRAFTS 


Hundreds ef ideas. Illustrated designs IN COLOR. 
Complete listings of Tea Tiles, Wooden Boxes, 
Rings and many other sturdily constructed items 
aan tae No extra tools 








Write for your copy. 
FREE TO TEACHERS . . 








+ Others 10¢ 








OVER 25 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO SCHOOLS AND HOBBYISTS 


POTTERY SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


z KILNS.» CLAYS* GLAZES * WHEELS 








Write for Pottery Catalog 
AMERICAN ART CLAY CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 








WIMATERIALS TOOLS 
te Sky onc EQUIPMENT 


* METAL 


the HOME CRAFTSMAN ¢- HOBBYIST 





i) America’s largest source of supply for the crafts- 
L man. Burrs, Cutters, Stones, Hand Grinders, 


, Flexible Shaft Equipment and small tools. Polish- 
— ing equipment and supplies. 
] 


i 

t 

| 

i; GOLD AND SILVER FOR 
im AMATEUR JEWELERS 
| 

| 

| 










silver for model makers 


ay Send 50¢ (refunded with 
first order) for Bia NEw 


Ub Brass rod .. . sheet, and nickel 


Schrader Instrument Co. 


DEPT T.15 NOEPENDENCE OWA 


AND ALL 
CRAFT GOODS 


FREE CATALOG! 

A storehouse of ideas and direc- 
tions for hobbycrafters; a buy- 
ing guide for leathers, plastics, 
metals, all materials, kits, tools, 
Write for your copy today! 


STO-REX CRAFTS 145 Ninth Street 
San Francisco 3, California 


Cratt Center for 
Dools and Camps 
ce 1930 
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SOURCE MATERIAL 


FOR THE 


BUSY ART TEACHER 


Classified by Subjects in Reference Form 





Books 
The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos $7.50 
Cartooning—Good Drawing, Weaver . 3.75 
Cartooning Sports, Weaver . ae 
Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos . . 5.00 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 1 
Paper, Toys and Relief Crafts . . . 4.75 


Creative Art Crafts, Book 2 
Cardboard, Wood, Cloth and Metal 
Crafts . aie : 4.75 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 3 
Weaving, Pottery, Puppets and Simple 


Stagecraft 4.75 
Jewelry Making & Design, Rose and Cirino 
New Revised Edition __. 8.95 
Planning and Producing Posters 
Revised Edition, John deLemos cog 3.75 


Projects and Appreciation 
Costume Design, History of—Egyptian 


to 1840 ‘ $1.50 
Decorative Tree Drawing, 19 plates 1.00 
Design Principles, 8 pages. 1.00 
Happy Art Projects, 4 sheets, 94" x 36” 1.50 
Historic Design—Ancient and Classical. 9.00 
Historic Design—NMedieval . . 2.00 
History of Art Chart for 5 Centuries list- 

ing the famous artists, native country 

and one of their masterpieces . 1.00 
Indian Arts—Pueblo & Navajo, 27 plates 2.00 
Lettering, 21 plates. 1.50 
Mexico Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 1.50 
Modern Lettering ; 1.50 
Plant Form in Design, 16 pages 1.00 
Simplified Modern Design, 26 ound 2.50 
Tree in Art, 16 pages . 1.00 

Handicraft Portfolios 
Art Metal Crafts, 17 plates $2.50 
Block Printing—Pictorial, 17 plates 1.50 
Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 

17 plates, 8 4%” x 11” 1.50 
Textile Decorating, 17 plates . 1.50 
Interpretive Costume Set of 5 periods 

12 plates—7” x 10” in each ae 

Egypt, Greece and Rome 
The Orient 4g 
The Age of Chivalry $7.50 
American 
Renaissance and Elizabethan. 
Above in notebook size—414'" x 5% ti 
for students—10 sets . $20.00 


Send Orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS, 102 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


or to the following school supply companies: 


Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendal! Sq 

Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 

Dallas 2, Texas. Practical Drawing Co 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co 

Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, 922 Oak St 

Los Angeles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. 

Newark 8, N. j. J. L. Hammett Co., 380 ‘Jelliff Ave. 

Oklahoma oY, 2, y Wel Dowlings, Second and Broadway 

Pasadena 2, A. C. Vroman, Inc., 383 So. Pasadena Ave. 

San Francisco Y Colt Amer. Seating Co., 207 S. VanNess 

San Francisco 3, Calif. Sto-Rex Craft, 149 ‘Ninth St. 

Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co. 1111 4th Ave. 

Spokane 6, Wash. John W. Graham C 

Syracuse 4,N. Y. Amer. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 

CANADA—prices slightly higher, Moyer School Supplies 
Limited, Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 1, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton. 


Send me... 


Enclosing $..... 
Or send bill to Seard of Edveaiion 


School Address . 
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WAX CRAYON 
_BINNEY & SMITH CO. NEA 
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SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Free illustrated wholesale catalogue of 
shell, metal and plastic parts used in creat- 
ing costume m~ elry, flowers and novelties. 


Detailed Instructions and Designs 


I a aeenen Quality, Prompt Service 


FLORIDA SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 


BRADENTON, FLORIDA 
















Many interesting projects 
in Wood, Leather, Metal, 
Plastic, Felt and Cork 


MICS, WATER COLORS, | 
CHALK, TEXTILE COLORS 








CRAFT 2~4HOBBY CATALOG 


FREE to Teachers 


Send 10 Cents, stamps or coin 











COLOR SLIDES: Painting, Architecture, 

* Applied Art, Art Educa- 
tion. Recently completed: **For Modern 
Living’*—ninety color slides, 2” x 2”, made 
of interiors and objects in the exhibit in 
the Detroit Institute of Arts, Sept.—Nov. 
1949. 


COLOR PRINTS: Domestic and Foreign. 


* All sizes. More than 
2000. Illustrated catalogs. 


PROJECTORS, FILING CABINETS and 
CARRYING CASES for 2” x 2” slides. 
Request free prospectus and quotations 
Write to Dept. S 


DR. KONRAD PROTHMANN 
7 Soper Avenue Baldwin, L. I., New York 


BARCLAY... 


Best kiln value. 12”x 12”. Various 
heights. For individuals or groups. 
Pay only \%& cost with order, bal- 
ance on delivery. 

Dealers: Display the Barclay. 
It sells-on-sight. 


ROGERS 
ELECTRIC KILNS 


8029 Old York Rd. 
Elkins Park, Penna. 
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. Milton Bradley Company 


. Bureau of Indian Affairs 


. Burtons, Ltd. 


Jt 


. Scott Carbee School of Art 
. Cardinal Leather Co., Inc. 
. Chatfield-Clarke Co. .. 
. Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 


. Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. 
. Cleveland Crafts Co. 770-774 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


. Coast Industries 


- Colonial Craftways ; a 
. Commercial Decal, Inc. . “P.O. Box 759 
. Conestoga Pottery Co. 

. Connaway 
. Connecticut Craft Centre 
. Connolly, J. J. 

. Copygraph Co. 

. Coronet Films 


2. Craft Service 


. Crafts Center 


The Acme Shear Co. Conn. 


Bridge} ort 1, 


. Alabastine Paint Products 2639 W. Grand Ave., C iheake a2, Ti. 


American Art Clay Company 
4717 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 24, Ind. 


American Art Syndicate 58 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


. The American Crayon Company 


1706 Hayes Ave., ar vee ne Ohio 
American Felt Company : Glenville, Conn. 
American Handicrafts Co., , Inc. 

45 S. Harrison St. 

American Handicrafts of Los Angeles 
3091 Wilshire Blvd., 

American Indian Handicraft Co. 

3440 Bailey Ave., 
500 Willow Ave., 
83 Beekman St., New York 7, N. Y. 
901 Broadway, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
2835 N. Western, Chicago 18, IIl. 
12 John St., New York 7, N.Y. 


, E. Orange, N. J. 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


New York 63, N. Y. 
American Lead Pencil Co. Hoboken, N. J. 
American Reedcraft Corp. 
American Seating Company 
Ampro Corporation. 
Anchor Tool & Supply Co., Inc. 
Anco Wood Specialties, Inc. 


71-08 80th St., Glendale, Brookly wn 27. N. ¥. 
16. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 35 West 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 
17. Arabol Mfg. Co. 110 EF. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
18. Art Colony School ee 2121 Adams Ave., Ogden, Utah 
19. Art Crayon Co., Inc. 5601 First Ave., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 
20. Art in Leather ; 411 Joseph Ave., Rochester a Mc 2 
21. Artcraft Leather of California 271 12th St., Oakland 7, Calif. 
22. Artists’ Supply Co. of N. Y. 15 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
23. Arts & Crafts Supply Co. 108 W. Mulberry St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
24. The Arts Cooperative Service, Inc. 
340 Amsterdam Ave., New York 24, N. Y. 
25. Associated British & Irish Railways, Inc. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
26. Bachmeier & Co., Inc. 438-448 West 37th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
27. Bainbridge’s Sons, Chas. T. 12-26 Cumbe ae St., Brooklyn 1, N. ¥ 
28. The Bartlett Yarn Mills . . . .  . Harmony, Maine 
29. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 635 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 
30. Beaver Crafts, Inc. 11558 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 28, Ill. 
31. Beckley-Cardy Company . 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16, III. 
32. Bell Ceramics, Inc. 21 Midland Ave., Montclair, N. J. 
33. Bennett Co., Inc., Chas. A. 
237 North Monroe St., Peoria 3, Ill. 
34. Bergman Looms . 5 Rt. 1, Box 185, Poulsbo, Wash. 
35. Bermingham & Prosser, L. East 40th St.. New York 6, N. Y. 
36. Bersted’s Hobby Craft, Inc. TEES. oi Monmouth, Ill. 
37. Berton Plastics, Inc. 585 6th Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
38. Bing Products, Inc. . 88 Broad St., Boston 10, Mass. 
39. Binney & +?" Co. 41 East 42nd St. - New York 7, mm. ¥- 
40. Bittner & Co., : , 67 West 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
41. The Black & ia Mfg. Co. Towson 4, Md. 
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18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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1006 So. Los Angeles St., 
The Colonial Art Company 
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. Faber Pencil Co., 


5. Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc. 
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. Floquil Products, Inc. 


. General Airbrush Mfg. Co., Inc. 
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The Craftshop : P.O. Box 3069 
The Craftsman’s Sho 12 North Winooski Ave.. 


Louis 5, M 
“Burlington, \1 


Craftsman Supply Rain , 35 Browns Ave., Scottsville, N. \ 
W. Cushing & Co. 79 Lincoln St., Dover- Foxcroft, \ 
CVH Laboratories Co. 396 Coit St., Irvington 11. N. J. 


Dallas Museum of Fine Arts . 
Damerell Mfg. Co. 
Davis Cordage Co. 


Dallas, Tex 
' Upland, P 
564 Sixth St., San Francisco 3, Cal 
The Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, ‘Mass. 
2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
105 Kast 24th St.. New York 10, N. \. 
. 23 York Road, Wilmington, De! 
4 West 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
D« ‘Ita Brush Mig . Corp. 119 Bleecker St. New York 12, N. \. 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. 300 Howard St., Framingham, Ma 
Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. 
787 First Ave., 


The John Day Co. 


Delkote, Inc. 
Delsemme’s 


New York 17, N. \ 


. Diamond Ink & Adhesive Co. 


216 South Second St., 

32-42 EF. Kinney St 
Don-Dee Shellcraft Industries, Inc. 
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Dorothy’s Leathercraft Shop 
Dowlings 

Drakenfeld & Co. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


. Dwinnell Craft Shop 
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703 E. 13th St., New York 9, N. Y. 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
145 St. Paul St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Kagle Pencil Company 
Kncyclopaedia Britannica Films 
ster Leather Co. 
Eberhard 
37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
7 East 12th St... New York 3, N. Y. 
159 EF. 28th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
425 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, III. 
115 Franklin St.. New York 13, N. Y. 
The Felt Crafters, Feltcraft Dept. Plaistow 1, N. H. 
le zandie & Si verrle, Inc. New York 7, N. \ 
Finleys Hob "ha craft ; Glendale Calif. 
Florida Supply House, Inc. se Fla. 
1993 Broadway, New York 23, q 7; 
French National Tourist Office 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20, Y. 
Fry Plastics 7606 So. Vermont Ave., Los \ngeles, Calif 
Fun With Felt Corp. 390-G Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 155 Gifford St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Geilich Leather Co. Taunton, Mass 
The Gem Exchange Say field, Colo. 


Fairbairn Pub lishers 
Fairchild Publication, Inc. 
lar Kasterr on enn Co., Inc. 


205 Fulton St., 
340 No. Brand. 


110 West 47th St., New York 19, N 
67 Fleet St., Jersey City 5, N. J. 
35 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 
436 East 86th St., New York 28, N. Y. 
330 So. Commerce St., Stockton 34, Calif. 
2720 Triskett Road, Cleveland 11, Ohio 
. 400 Warren Ave., Brockton, Mass. 
201 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
681 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Oakland 9, Calif. 
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49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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M. Grumbacher 
Hagstoz & Son, T. B. . 


Harrop Ceramic Service 
Heartz, Robert F. 
Herron Art School, John 
16th & Pennsylvania Sts., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y- 
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High Museum School of Art 
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Weave It Yourself 


by Flora Dee Goforth 

The most complete manual on the con- 
struction and operation of a two treadle 
loom. 

Fully illustrated with plates and photo- 
graphs. 

Manual in spiral binding $5.00 
Full scale blueprints $1.00 additional 


United States Indian Service 
a Haskell Institute Lawrence, Kansas 
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New... Weaving Book 
New... Weaving Sample Book 


New... Thread Horizons for Weavers 





For Teachers and Students 
Okla. Full information on request 


NY. ACCENTS Individuality 
aks PROMOTES Creativity ence 


PORTLAND 19, OREGON 






































































SAVES Time and Ener ie 
N. Y. | SY 
Mass. 
N. Y. 16 chapters .. . 384 pages. Each chapter on 
igh adifferent art subject. 312 pages of illustra- Ceramée 
N. Y. tions, 32 pages of full color illustrations, a] 
4 96-page illustrated reference section. MATERIALS AND 
N.Y EQUIPMENT 
alil. = j . 
1, Fla. Here is an illustrated book of art teaching ideas covering almost every aRaenoeare weeneee eee oF Sty Caney oe 
= Y ee f: cial You'll find : f : ; , 1 of abili A pared (ready to use—in liquid) for application to 
7 _ phase of art education. You fin projects for every age and level o ability green, leather hard, bone dry ond biscuit stages, prior 
+ es from kindergarten through high school. 16 chapters give how to do it in- to the glaze. Limitation and application problems 
, 3 formation on 24 art subjects, including the following: normally found in Engobe and Underglaze colors are 
ee Drawing Objects, Trees, Landscapes Modeling and Pottery climinated. ANY SHAPE EASY 10 DECORATE. 
- ’ : Drawing Birds, Animals, People Torn and Cut Paper For our low prices, colors and further 
| Colo. Illustration and Blackboard Drawing Puppetry and Stage information, write to Dept. SA-2. 
, Design: The Design Application Painting and Color JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 
N.Y Lettering and Booklet Making Home and Garden 62 HORATIO ST., N.Y., 14, N.Y. (WA 4-6019) 
NL I Sewing, Weaving, Basketry Picture Art Stud 
, N. Y. Toys and Handicrafts Holiday Projects 
, N. ke Design: The Design Unit Poster Work 
L. Calif. 
1, Ohio An amazing variety of useful art and craft activities are accomplished 
, Mass. with basic materials including crayons, pencils, water colors, pen and ink, 
, N.Y. chalk and paper. A big supplementary section of 96 pages, all in illustrated 
», N.Y. form, gives reference material according to subject matter, including ani- 
), Calif. mals, birds, trees, etc. for Teachers and Pupils. 
. . : Use the UNIQUE CVH-METHOD for painting on textiles, pottery, 
44, Pa. Send for your copy of this standard art teaching reference that is ency- tole-ware, wood, paper, glass etc. A fascinating medium, don't be 
oe clopedic in scope, practical in presentation. THE ART TEACHER as ang Write for free Schoo!-pomphiet. 
~ Pao Bs your lesson-planning guide reflects creative, satisfying classroom results. CVH LABORATORIES CO., 396-S Coit St., Irvington 11, N. 2% 
a 6, Pa. 
, Mass. 
in, Wis. 
, N. ¥. 
, N. Y. naar nmrnneeneeeneneweeeaeea S&S 
LNT The SCHOOL ARTS Magazine Ss 
6, Ohio 102 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. * a ———€* 
, N. H MAIL ' SEND NOW 
Send me a copy of the newly revised FOR . 
. 2, Ind. THE ART TEACHER by Pedro deLemos l Catalog lists all ~~ —vaggine *" oda. . hl 
|. N. we : apes i 1 working in plastics, leather, wood, 
ce Ge () Enclosed is $7.50—Send postpaid. peng senngggant wae ee A — HANMETTS 
. x ee ing, printing, an ookbinding. 
a, ‘= COUPON () Bill me for $7.50 under the privilege extended to regular I Leone, Gomme, and a = mv em key | 
4, Calif. 7 are listed and illustrated. Complete 
‘Ce subscribers to School Arts. 1 seals Gull ensuite fer eaboai, heme, CATALOG 
2, N. 1 1 h ft d art 
4 N ¥ shop crafts, ano art courses. 
oP III: «cisasissscnicncsccnsseessassbinadesohusiuerssedbinenbin cnbonsgucepeksedasssibeibaebiasséusbeieentessesciemaass a == <= ce ee ee Oe ee ee ee ee 
) 25, Ill. steeeeteeee SOOO RA ee eee Eee ee eOEE EOE OSES EEEEEES CEREHESOSESSSES OES SES ESOS SOS S EOS ORS ESOS OSeseeeeeoeeeeS 1 
1 . L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
- N. H. T Oo D & Y NR ea EIR OTL RE RE ES Pee " J Please send me a free copy of your Catalog 
<a Name......... 
8, Calif. Post Office l Address a 
My School is....... 
- -_ — -_ —_ -_ _ — —_ - _ = _— _— _ —_ -_ _ —_ J 
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. Plastics Mfg. & Supply sea 4707 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Onio 
149. Homecrafts. . . . 799 Broadway, New York 11, N. Y. 228. The P M S Co. 1071 Power Ave., Cleveland 14, Onio 
150. House of Gifts - . Box 4550, Dept. AC, Coral Gables 34, Fla. 229. The Potters’ Wheel, Inc. . 11447 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
151. Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 7th and State Sts., Camden 1, N. J. 230. Pottery Arts Supply ¢ 
152. The Ideal Paste & Chemical Co. 4518 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio - A Bn. rata 2554 Greenmount Ave., Baltimore 18, Md. 
153. Inkograph Co., Inc. . . 200 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 231. Pottery Specialties 4860 No. Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, II]. 
154. Insulating Refractories Company P.O. Box 294B, Mill Valley, Calif. 232. Dr. Konrad Prothmann 7 Soper Ave., Baldwin, L. I., N. y, 
155. International Texbook Company 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton 9, Pa. 233. Randolph Co., Thomas 706 So. 5th St., Champaign, [I], 
156. Jackson Studio ; : 3933 No. 28th St., Milwaukee 10, Wis. 234. Reinhold Publishing Corp. 330 West 42nd St., Yew York 18, N. Y, 
157. The Jamaica Tourist Trade Dev. Board 235. Rembrandt Graphic Arts Co., Inc. : 
400 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. ‘i : — 165 East 60th St., New York 22, N. Y, 
158. J. Johnson & Co. . . . 22 No. William St., New York 7, N. Y. 236. Rogers Electric Kilns —_ 8029 Old York Road, Elkins Park, Pa. 
159. Kees Mfe. Co.. F. D lin le 237. Rose Tree Craftsmen .. 117 S. Vanpelt St., Philadelphia 3, Pa, 
160. KenK A Kerat ro $977 Weshinewe S.. W Newt 5 at 238. Philip Rosenthal... . ... 47 East 9th St., New York, N. Y. 
16L. + pew aM _ i. e aca oo [ “i aa ee 239. Royal Society Inc. . . . 230 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. y, 

Pe ee a ae Ply se ‘th M es 240. Ruddell, Paul A. 461 Benjamin Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C 
162. Kiln-Gard 38 Normandy Roa i White Plains, N Y 241. Russo Leather & Binding Co. 

Le x . : ‘ IS INO andy dad, + é 9 SNe e 0°¢ ’ : ‘ . a oat 
163. Kingsbacher- Mury shy Co. 1081 N. Vignes St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. eo nedaeleee South Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
164. Kirkraft Mfg. Co. ; 10820 Hawthorne Blvd., Inglewood, Calif. a a a a 247-44 8 ’ a : Pon oe 
165. Klein & Son, A. Ludwig . 621 So. 9th St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. -_ 8842-44 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
166. Knowledge Builders . . 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 243. School Arts Magazine + Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass, 
167. KoyleCo, E,W... .. 212 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 244. Schrader Instrument Co. . s. : independence, lowa 
168. Kramer, S iy 29 W. 8th St.. New York 11, N. Y. Zao. eempte, Ime. . 2. Cs 4877 Houston St., N. Atlanta, Ga. 
169. J pig en ea ies 820 S ‘thine she phonies 24. 1 246. Sculpstone, Inc. . .  . 178 Suffolk St., New York a,.N. ¥, 

wo gi ile niga rs Fe = FAVE, LTRS a 247. Sentinel Books Publ. Inc. 112 East 19th St., New York 3, N. Y 
170. Latin American Studio 242 iA Maee Ruse Caw Cask: , 

39-A Gramercy Park North, New York 10, N. a — er wg le“ _ “gan ance 4 _—s Teed. ial 
171. Leathercraft  . . . 3406 Montrose Ave., Richmond 22, Va. 750. Sheld (-. £e | ra Mich. 
172. Leisure Hours Products . 416 Rose St., West Hazleton 4 Pa 751. eieth, es Mores Co Se eee ee oe 
173. Leisurecrafts : 907 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. —— : ; Coc. Sth E. Moore Sts. Philadelphia 48, Pa 
174. Leitz Company, A. 913 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif. ES Pie tee Wiens ieee Bae : 7 
175. Lily Mills Company, Drawer 240. Shelby, N. C. iz , 1346 W. Diévereey Parkway. Chicees 14 I! 
176. J. B. Lippincott Co... E. Washington Sq., ‘Philadelphia eg 253. The Spool Cotton Co - 745 Fifth Ave.. New York 22. N Y. 
177. Little Eaaediae . . . .  . Kenwood Hill, Louisville 8, Ky. 254. SS Rubber Cement Co. 310 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. ill, 
178. Lockeweave  . - Como, Quebec, Canada 255. St. Stephen Woolen Mill. . _. St. Stephen, N. B., Canada 
179. Loom Craft Studio. John and Center Sts., Wilmington, Ohio ae ret aa lam sone wo Betsn. Cae 
180. Luster Art Co.. . . 2768 South 27th East, Salt Lake City, Utah 257. Stewart Clay Co., lac. 133 Mulberry St. New York 13, N. ¥ 
181. McGown, Pearl K. . . . Rose Cottage, West Boylston, Mass. 258. Strathmore Paper Co. ee West Fhe 30 Mass. 
182. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 259. Strauch Leathercraft Supply Service 106 Ridge St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
183. McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. ag Bloomington, III. 260. Swan Pencil Company, Inc. 221 Fourth Ave., New York 3, Na ee 
184. Macy’s . 34th Street and Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 261. Talens & Son, Inc. ._. _ 360 Thomas St., Newark 5, N. J. 
4 ee Novelty Co. - » 132 "an or. St., New _— Il, + Ls 262. Tandy Leather Co. . . 1530 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

86. Mallory Leather Co. . > amino, San Bruno, Cali 263. Taylor, M. D. . 1560 Picardy Drive, Stockton 24, Calif. 
187. Ann Marie’s Workshop _ 5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, III. 264. Terrace Yarn Shop 4038 S. W. Garden Road, Portland 19, Ore. 
188. Masterpiece Reproductions Co. ae : ; ee 265. Thayer & Chandler. . 910 W. Van Buren St., C hicago, Ill. 

| ; 123 East 83rd St., New York 28, N. Y. 266. Toebe Leather Co., Chas. A. 40N. Third St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
a a aE — 7 Py t “ag cs somngy bog po pag ge 5 267. Transogram Co., Inc. ; 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

. Melind Co., Louis aks 362 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 10, III. 268. Traphagen School of Fashion 
191. Memphis Academy of Arts. 690 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. =e 1680 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
192. Merribee Art Embroidery Co. 69. U . £4 Colt 
, as — 269. Ungar Electric Tools, Inc. . . . . Los Angeles 54, Calif. 

——— vy 22 West 21st St., New York 10, N. Y. 270. Union Rubber & Asbestos Co. . ee Trenton, N. J. 
193. The Metal Arts Co., Inc. . 742 Portland Ave., Rochester 21, N. Y. $F) Gelted Aitioss Schast & Culices Service 
194. Metal Crafts Supply Co. . 10 Thomas St., Providence, R. I. ei ; S000 © (icon Ave. Chicass 38. 
195. Metal Findings Corporation . 150 West 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 272. United Brush Manufactories 116 Wooster St., New York 12 N.Y. 
196. Metal Goods Corp. ._. 5239 Brown Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 773. United W -| i Fil | i 1445 P | in hs N ww York 19° \ Y. 
197. The Metropolitan Museum of Art 7. United World Films, inc. ark Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 

Fifth Ave. at 82nd St.. New York 28. N. } 274. Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 
198. Millers Falls Comp patel tate ida <7 NN s’S “G laa egy 1267 Avenue of the Americas, New York 19, N. Y. 
199. range Mining 4 Pee 7 ee oo ay. ee ee 275. University Book Store fe 610 E. Daniel St., Champaign, II 
eis g° 7 oa — . . 276. University of Alabama .... . ‘ "U niversity, Ala. 
000. M iii all tein 00 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. 277. University of Minnesota. . . . Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
CO NS eee a ‘ ‘ 278. University of Oklahoma Press. ' Norman, Okla. 
1328 Broad and Master Sts., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 279. Unsinger-AP Corporation 1801 Spie elbrusch \ve., Toledo 2, Ohio 
201. Morilla Co., Inc. 330 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 320, U.S ) on Pieenoe te 54 East 13th St “ti York SN Y 
202. Multi Mold Products. . 505 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Kicbeeae eco ee Raia 2 ae 
203. The Muralo Co., Inc.; 570 Richmond Terrace, Staten Island 1, N. Y. 281. — Neat a. a 5 Beekman St., New Les aS Nae 
9) Tottamel «° & Board C Jany 252. Van Dorn Electric lool Co., 1e os owson d. 
204. National Card, Mat & Board ae a ee 83. Vitex Siceiinn | - . S90 Beaed way, New York, N. Y. 
Set Waiius Amettonn Mites & Cratic : 5 cia. oe eae 284. The Vitro Manufacturing Company Corliss Station, Pittsburgh 4, Pa. 
1018 Pacific Ave., San Bernardino, Calif. 285. . atson-Guptill Publications, Inc. 345 Hudson St., New York 14, N.Y. 
206. Nevada Ming Tree Co. . . . . P.O. Box 373, Reno, Nev. 286. Weavers’ Alley : 2546 Greenwich St., San Francisco 23, Calif. 
207. New England School of Art 287. F. Weber Co. . . 1220 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
674 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 288. Weber Costello Co. . ..... . Cc hicago Heights, Ill. 
208. New Orleans Academy of Art 716 Dauphine St., New Orleans 16, La. 289. Webster Paper & Supply Co., Inc. 
209. New York Graphic Society 10 West 33rd St., New York 1, N. Y. Central Warehouse Bldg., Albany 4, N. Y. 
210. New York Phoenix School of Design 290. Weldon Roberts Rubber Co. 351-365 Sixth Ave., Newark 7, N. J. 
160 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 291. Weldon Laboratory, James W. 2315 Harrison St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 
211. Nu-Art Films, Inc. . . 145 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 292. Western Crafts & Hobby Supply Co. 
212; ‘The O-P Centt Co.,3nc. .... +6 + « Sandusky, Ohio 213 E. Third St., Davenport, lowa 
213. William J. Orkin, Inc. . 373 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 293. Western Mfg. Co. . . 149 Ninth St., San Francisco, C at 
. . , . ‘hi 294. Wilcox & Follett Co... 1255 S. W abash Ave., Chicago 5 
P| > 
214. Osborn Bros. Suasty Co. 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chhlenge 6, Ill. 295. Wilensky Leather Co., Jake H. P.O. Drawer 1698, Atlanta 1, Gé 
215. Paasche Airbrush Company 1909 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 296. Winslow Product Engineering Corp. 
216. Pearly C. Products . . . 355 East 81st., New York 28, N. Y. 5011 E. Washinet Blvd.. Los Angeles, Calif. 
217. Pemco Corporation 2554 Greenmount Ave., Baltimore 18, Md. 297. Winsor & Newton . 31 ates the., Week, cna wate 8. N. Y. 
218. Permanent Pigments, Inc. 2700 Highland Ave., Norwood 12, Ohio 298. Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co. 
219. The Perry Pictures Company . . . . . Malden, Mass. 2173 N. California Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 
220. Pewabic Pottery . . . . 10125 E. Jefferson, Detroit 14, Mich. 299. Wolfe Co., Inc., Jack D. 62 cea. New ~ ei N. Y. 
eek. Philadelphia Art Supply Co. 25 So. 8th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 300. Wyomissing Institute of Fine Arts 
222. Philadelphia Museum ae * ont S Philadelphia 2. P Trenton and Belmont Ave., Wyomissing, Pa. 
sie dal ae A Broa and Fine Sts., J nilagelpmia 2, ia. 301. X-Acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
223. Pitman Publishing Corporation 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. k 16, N.Y: 
224. The Plasti-Glaze Co... P.O. Box 168, Ventura, Calif. ae ae Pes 440 Fourth Ave., New Yor 
225. Plastic Products Co. . 317 South Maine, Salt Lake City, Utah 302. Young America Films, Inc. 18 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
226. Plastic Service . « « . 233 Condor St., East Boston, Mass. 303. Jane Zook Decorating Studios . . 459 State St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Every School Should Have 
UNIVERSAL’S 
New 1950 Supply Catalog 


FREE TO TEACHERS 
50 cents to others—rebated 
on first order for $2.00 or more 


UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, Inc. 
1267 Sixth Avenue, New York 19,N. Y. 














GUMBO PASTE “It’s Terrific’ 


The highest quality transparent semi-liquid paste for all 
types of art and handicraft work. Used nationally in 
libraries for mending book covers and pages. Illustrated 
catalog available showing oe complete line of India 
ink, mucilage, show-card colors and liquid glue. 
Diamond Ink & Adhesive Co. 
16 So. Second Street Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
Established in 1875 














Sp fp bp bbe be be be bo be bb bo be bo bo bo hh ha hh bh hh hl 
By Grade Teachers! For Grade Pupils! 


THE DOING ART BOOKS 


by Jessie Todd, l niversity of Chicago and 


Ann Gale, Chicago Public Schools 
A Four Book Series for Grades 1-8 
Single sets 50¢€ per book—The Teachers Manual $1.00 each 
Write for our General Catalog of Art Supplies 


THOMAS RANDOLPH COMPANY, Champaign, lil. 


ab 4 4 4 4 te be be fe be ben hee hen te hn ton hn thn hn hn Me, Len Mn Mle, Le Mle, Mn Ln. Ms 


DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


LEATHER CRAFT ® PLASTICS ® POTTERY CRAFT 
BLOCK PRINTING ®@® BELT CRAFT 
TEXTILE COLORS ® POWER TOOLS 
WOOD BURNING @ INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
Write For Catalog 


DWINNELL ——. SHOP 
Dept. SA250 Im Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 








FLEXIBLE MOLD MAKERS 
HANDBOOK 


makes you an expert 
only $1.00 postpaid 


BORUSKI 
505-E 5th Avenue New York 17,N. Y 








COLORS by Sargent 


Oil and Water Colors - Modeling Clay - Silk Screen 
Tempera - Finger Paint - Pastels - Chalk - Ink - Crayons 


Write for Complete Catalog 


ART CRAYON CO., INC. 
American Artists’ Color Works, Sargent Building 
5601 First Ave. Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 








SILVER CRAFT 
COPPER CRAFT 
SUPPLIES 


Write for Free 1950 Catalog 


WILLIAM ORKIN, INC. 
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373 Washington St. Boston 8, Mass. 
| Window Picture 
Blackboard Border 


Ee @ = F _]) Nature Study Poster 


To introduce TEACHER-PLANS, the monthly art and ac- 

uvity service for lower grade teachers, we will send you 
absolutely FREE your choice of either a Blackboard Border, 

J Windo o Picture or a Nature Study Poster. All three 
oject <. 


ANN MARIE, Dept. D-1,5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago 31 


IL 
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For Action 
in your Art room 














Cartooning Sports 


by Harriett “Petey’’ Weaver 


Here is a book that gives you lively, action- 
ideas for your classes. Written by a teacher, 
it makes lessons alive with vigorous en- 
thusiasm. Harriett ‘Petey’ Weaver under- 
stands the interests of pupils and carries 
them successfully into the classrooms with 
CARTOONING SPORTS. Every page of 
the 15 chapter-subjects tells by word and 
step-by-step drawings how to capture the 
action of sports for school annuals, papers, 
and activity posters. Starting with simple 
“urch-purch” figures, it's easy to add the 
details that transform them into broad- 
shouldered tackles and spindly centers, 
polite tennis players and belligerent hockey 
sportsmen. 

Develop an eye for interpreting the 
action of the main event in cartoon style 
with a few well-chosen lines of exaggeration 
for hilarious effects. This kind of picture 
short-hand carries over favorably into all 
art classes with resulting self-confidence, 
freedom of movement, and spontaneous 
self-expression. 


Chapters cover sports around the calendar 
activities such as: 


Football Ice Hockey 
Baseball Soccer 
Volleyball Boxing 
Basketball Gymnastics 
Tennis Cheer and Song 
Golf Water Sports 
Track Ice and Snow 
Field 


Take time out now to send this coupon for 


your copy of CARTOONING SPORTS! 


The Davis Press, Publishers 
102 Printers Bldg. 
Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send my copy of CARTOONING 
SPORTS. 


[] $3.75 Enclosed [] Send bill 
within 30 days 















a poe Bare n t received « yur #16, 
68-page C yz, which has in it 
hundreds of Craft items of interest to 


your Crafts Department, we will be glad to send one to you. 
CRAFT PROJECTS . INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
PATTERNS e LACINGS e TOOLING LEATHERS 
Put-Together projects for Young and Old. 
The catalog will tell you the rest of the story. 


OSBORN BROTHERS, °° ),..,/9200°" 


223 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 6, Illinois 











AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS 
of LOS ANGELES 


invites you 
to send your name for inclusion in our 
frequent mailings of literature on the 
new, unusual and standard items of 
handicraft. 


3091 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 























FINGER-WOVEN GAY BIRDS 


Sensational 
Costume Jewelry Creations 


Here's excellent classroom project 
material. Ideal ‘’fingercraft"’ for all ages. Nimble fingers 
weave “basket-fashion'’a GAY BIRD in minutes. Two 
METALLOID strips are “’finger-woven" into ornaments for 
lapels, hats, earrings, blouses, or scatter pins. 

JR. GAY BIRD KIT 
Makes 13 GAY BIRDS. Kit contains 4 METALLOID 
SHEETS (3” x 8’) in various colors; 2 ready-cut strips 
for weaving; instructions. 1.00 each 
Complete Catalog of Handicraft Supplies 
(Handling Charge) 10 cents 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


770-4 Carnegie Cleveland 15, Ohio 































LEATHER & CRAFT SUPPLIES 


¢¢ Illustrated 84 page cotalog.. 
Thousonds of items for the Leothercraft 
teacher and student..Leother supplies.. 
Tools . . Books. . Patterns .. Designs .. 
Art projects + Send 10¢ today to cover 
hondling charges 

RUSSO HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
Dept. SA2, 245 South Spring Street 

Los Angeles 14, California 
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A COMPLETE 
SUMMER PACK AGE— 
Unsurpassed In 


> Faculty ¢ Libraries 
CM thoratontes @ Physical Plant 
NS Graduate School e Climate 


ie Free Recreational Program 
yer Week-end Vacations Jr 
( ee 
: @ 


SUPRARPAER SESSION 
ART DEPARTMENT 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE COURSES 
First Term: June 12-July 22 
Art History and Criticism 
Design ¢ Drawing « Painting 
Jewelry and Metalwork ¢ Ceramics 
Sculpture « Print Processes 
Second Term: July 24-August 26 
Art History ¢ Design ¢ Drawing 
Painting « Print Processes 
for comple te information write to the Dear of the 


18° Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


Summer Session, 








NEW ENGLAND 
SCHOOL OF 


Write for 1950 Two-Color Folder Entitled 
“SUCCESS IN LIFE THROUGH ART” 


30 top-flight artists whose work appears in national publications 
leave their studios part of each day to teach you to become a 
successful artist. Art for television— Advertising —Design—Car- 


tooning—Interior Decoration—Industrial Design—Fashion and 
Book Illustration——Fashion Design — Drafting — Construction. 
Co-ed. 28th Year. Ask for Catalog SA-50. 
Address—BERTRAM C. HARGRAVES, President 
674 Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Massachusetts 











School of Design for Women 


105th Year Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
tising art, art education, fashion 
design, fashion illustrating, paint- 
ing. interior decoration, crafts. 
Diploma and degree courses. 
Day, evening, Saturday classes. 
CaTALoG 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


Residences. 


1328N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 











THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 


OF FASHION... FOR RESULTS 
Intensive SPRING and SUMMER Courses. 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 26 years. 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu- 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Styl- 
ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Interior Decor., 
Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- 
ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Gloyemaking, Millinery. 
Teacher Training, Approved by Regents. Day and Eve. 
Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . . . Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.), New York 19 
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Z DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 

CHICAGO | + Day, Evening, Saturday 

ACADEMY and Sunday Classes. 

7 Commercial Art « Illustration 

of Cartooning * Drawing « Painting 

Dress Design * Fashion Illustration 

FINE ARTS Interior Decoration « Art Essentials 
Founded 


Write for free Catalog 
1902 18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 








Arts and Letters (Women). Courses leading 

to B.S.,A A.A.degrees. 2-4 yr. programs 

to high school and jr. college graduates. Major in Com- 

mercial Art, Fashion, Art Teacher Training, Illustration, 

Interior Decoration, Applied Design. Individual attention 

Academic courses included. Catalogue Write . 

Director of Admissions 
Boston 15, Mass. 


GET A DEGREE IN ART 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY College of Practical 


705 Commonwealth Ave. 











Degree and Diploma courses in Adver 
tising, Illus., Int. decoration, Indus. de 
sign. Teacher education. Costume 
design, Fashion Illus., Stagecraft, Jew 
elry & Silversmithing, Pattern design 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog 


Broad & Pine Sts., Phila 2, Pa. 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 

















The Art Center of the Islands 
Dedicated to Caribbean Creativity 


Hibiscus Alley is the exotic name of the newly- 
established art center in the equally exotic port of 
Charlotte-Amalie in the Virgin Islands. Now, for 
the first time, artists in this lovely spot can display 
their works in the gallery, sell their pictures, as well 
as obtain materials including Grumbacher oils, 
water colors, caseins, pastels, brushes and other 
artist-approved equipment. It is no longer neces- 
sary to wait for the arrival of planes and ships for 
material—a walk down Hibiscus Alley combines 
the pleasure of viewing Island art with the con- 
venience of artist supply store shopping. 

If you would like a full-color reproduction of a 
Charlotte-Amalie landscape painted by Robert F. 
Gates as well as an article describing the Art 
Center of the Islands by Dorothy Grafly, send 10 
cents to Michael M. Engel Associates, G.P.O. 
Box 284, New York 1, New York. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


FEBRUARY 1950 


ART SCHOOLS- ART INSTRUCTION 


Boston University 

Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
Moore Institute of Art 

New England School of Art 
Philadelphia Museum School of Art 
Prothmann, Dr. Konrad 

Traphagen School of Fashion 
University of Minnesota 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 


Alabastine Paint Products 
American Crayon Company 
American Lead Pencil Co. 
Art Crayon Co., Inc. 

Binney & Smith Company 
Bradley Company, Milton 
CVH Laboratories Co. 
Diamond Ink & Adhesive Co. 
Faber Pencil Co., Eberhard 
Floquil Products, Inc. 
Grumbacher, M. 

Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 

Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard 
Talens & Son, Inc. 

Weber Co., F. 

Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


20-a 
20 
20-a 
20-a 

15-a 
20-a 
20-a 


10-a 


Cover 4 


T-a 
19-a 


Cover 2, l-a, 15-4 


6-a, S-a 


12-a, 19-a, 20-4 


3-a 
8-a 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Ann Marie Workshop 

Chas. A. Bennett Co. 

Harper & Brothers 

Randolph Co., Thomas 

Thayer & Chandler 

U. S. Indian Serv., Haskell Inst. 


CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 


American Art Clay Co. 
Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., B. F. 
Griffith Pottery House, Jane 
Pearly C. Products 

Pottery Arts Supply Co. 
Rogers Electric Kilns 

Wolfe Co., Jack D. 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


American Handicrafts Company, Inc. 
American Handicrafts of Los Angeles 
Bermingham & Prosser 

Boruski 

Cleveland Crafts 

Dwinnell Craft Shop 

Favor, Ruhl & Company, Inc. 
Fawcett, Inc., Hughes 

Florida Supply House, Inc. 

Golka Co., Robert J. 

Hammett Company, J. L. 

Handy & Harman 

Hodgson & Sons, Inc., Thomas 
Leisurecrafts 

Merribee Art Embroidery Co. 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 

Metal Goods Corp. 

Morilla Company, The 

O-P Craft Co., Inc. 

Orkin, Inc., William 

Patons & Baldwin 

Plasti-Glaze Co. . 

Schrader Instrument Co. 
Sculpstone, Inc. 

Shell Art Novelty Co. 

S S Rubber Cement Co. 

Terrace Yarn Shop 

Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 
Weber Costello Co. 

Western Crafts & Hobby Supply Co. 
Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co. 

X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
Burtons, Ltd. 
Connolly, J. J. 
Larson Co., J. C. 
Osborn Bros. 
Russo Handicrafts Supplies 
Sto-Rex Crafts 
Toebe Leather Co., Chas. G. 


PICTURES AND PRINTS 
Perry Pictures Co., Inc. 
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Three Superb Wool Yarns, spun especially for hand-weaving . . . nubby 
Beehive “Woodpecker,” Beehive “Tweed,” and Tam O'Shanter “Worsted.” 


COTLAND now sends you the “‘nubby”’ 
yarn you've long needed... the glo- 
rious ‘‘Woodpecker’”’ range: from softest 
pastels, with deeper flecks...to rich 
darker shades, vibrant with colorful nubs. 
“Tweed,” also from -Scotland, brings 
the blended colors of the moors and 
highlands to your looms... to help you 
rival Scotland’s own master hand- 
weavers who use these yarns. 

Tam O’Shanter ‘‘Worsted,’’ with 
springy, lively ‘‘handle’”’ and wonderful 
uniformity, is made by Patons & Baldwins 
in the U.S.A. 

Let your imagination soar . . . the pos- 
New Nubby Beehive "'Woodpecker,"’ Article 
W.2 in nubby texture, 30 pastel, medium and 
dark mixtures, manufactured in Scotland. 
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Beehive 
W.1, in 19 glorious colors, 
manufactured in Scotland. 
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sibilities for textures, color combinations 
and designs are inexhaustible. These 
yarns are suitable for both warp and 
weft, put up on ready-to-use 4 oz. tubes. 
For free color cards and price list write Royal Society, Inc., 
Dept. SA250, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, NV. Y. 


IMPORTED 


ro 
Beehive ai Yarns 
FROM PATONS & BALDWINS, LTD., SCOTLAND AND ENGLAND 
Sold by ROYAL SOCIETY, INC., 230 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, New York, and 770 Mission Street, 
San Francisco 3, California 


“Tweed,” Article 


Tam O'Shanter "Worsted," 
Article W.3, in 22 beautiful 


colors, spun in the U.S.A. 











On the Libis for successful art programs 
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OLD FAITHFUL 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


special crayons 


CC 








Famous Tuned Palet Products 


Give your art program more stimulating variety and 
creative interest. Advance faster, surer, easier with Old 
Faithful special crayons. 


The complete Old Faithful line includes special 
crayons for every technique from simple everyday 
drawing and coloring to advanced applications. Dili- 
gent research assures you quality that has been unsur- 
passed for over a century. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


OLD FAITHFUL are the depend. 
able classroom art products based on 
the famous Tuned Palet Color prin- 
ciple. This correlated color sequence 
simplifies the teaching of color har 
mony and makes the progress of the 
student from one medium to another 
easy and confident. 


See them at your dealer or 
write direct. Dept. SA-56 


the /!\MERICAN CRAYON company 
Ohio 
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NEW YORK . 





